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PREFACE 



This little book embodies the substance of two 
courses of lectures on " The Bible and Some of 
its Problems," one of which was delivered in 
connection with Park Congregational Church, 
Halifax, during the winter of 1896—97; the other 
to the students of the Bala-Bangor Independent 
College in June 1897. This circumstance will 
account for some peculiarities of style and treat- 
ment which would scarcely have characterised it 
had it been begun and completed as a book. 

It may possibly strike some as strange that I 
have devoted so much space in the last two 
chapters to the presentation of results arrived 
at by some of the critics, and so little to criticism 
of the results. The reasons are: first, that, 
n my humble judgment, to set forth results, 
especially those affecting the history, in all their 
nakedness, divested of the haze of well-meant 
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sentimental assurances as to their harmlessness, 
or even utility, will be the best criticism; and, 
second, that adequate criticism of the results 
reached by the class of critics referred to would 
require a volume to itself. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Israelites and their Neighbours, 
with Special Reference to Religious 
Thought and Life. 

The period which, for the purpose I have in 
view, may be designated that of the rise, growth, 
culmination, decadence, and final overthrow of 
the Hebrew nation, was one of the most stirring 
in the history of the world. It commenced, if 
we accept the view of the biblical chronology 
taken by some of the ablest Assyriologists, about 
2000 B.C., and may be said to have closed about 
A.D. 100. 

It may be doubted, indeed, if any other of 
which we have knowledge can fairly be described 
as equally stirring. Not merely, or even chiefly, 
because of wars, upheavals, migrations ; nor of the 
rise and overthrow of dynasties ; nor of the subjuga- 
tion of nationalities, — though all these were marked 
features of the period, — does it deserve the char- 
acter I have given it : no, but for other and far 
i 
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higher reasons. It may be doubted whether ever 
before or since an activity has been developed, 
more intense, more varied, or more widespread, 
in proportion to the population of the globe. 
This may possibly seem a startling statement; 
but I believe it is no exaggeration. The fact, 
if it is a fact, has obviously an important bearing 
on the general subject to which the following 
pages are devoted — so important a bearing, indeed, 
that it deserves far more space than can possibly 
be given it. All that I shall be able to do is 
to cast a bird's-eye glance over the scene which 
unrolls itself before an attentive student of the 
results of recent archaeological research. Let the 
lines drawn be regarded as a sort of background 
for the discussions which follow. 

It is impossible even to guess with any approxi- 
mation to certainty at the number of the popula- 
tion of the earth during this period ; no exact 
data exist on which to found an estimate; but 
it must have been, of course, very small in com- 
parison with that of our own day, when it is 
calculated at something like 1500 millions. We 
should scarcely be chargeable with an under- 
estimate if we were to put it down at 50 millions 
in the year 1000 B.C. It must, of course, have 
been much less in the year 2000 B.C., when, or 
whenabouts, the call of Abraham took place. The 
population of the world at the time of Christ has 
been estimated at 100 millions. 
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The Four Great Races 3 

Be this as it may, at least four distinct races, 
inhabiting a huge irregular belt of the earth's 
surface, stretching both east and west and north 
and south, several thousand miles, comprising a 
considerable number of nations more or less 
sharply separated, were then developing elaborate 
civilisations and religious systems, and expressing 
their varied life in manifold literary, artistic, and 
other forms. 

The races in question were the Turanian, the 
Aryan, the Semitic, and the Hamitic. 

The nations which are known to have been 
engaged in this work are the following. Begin- 
ning in the far East, we find the Chinese, who 
represent the Turanian race. Moving westward, 
we come upon that vast conglomerate India, 
which, though in the south largely Turanian, was 
then, as it still is, predominantly Aryan. Still 
further westward dwelt the Medes and Persians, 
who were also Aryans, and who occupied in part 
what is supposed to have been the original home 
of the whole race, namely, the mountainous region 
which lies to the north-west of Persia. Passing 
from the last-mentioned country we descend into 
Mesopotamia, and the great plain which is watered 
by the Tigris and the Euphrates, and which 
stretches from the southern slope of the Armenian 
highlands in the north to the head of the Persian 
Gulf in the south. 

The southernmost part of the plain was 
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occupied by people called the Kaldai or Chal- 
dees, and the whole of it was for many cen- 
turies divided in varying proportions between 
the empires of Babylonia and Assyria Here we 
are in the midst of the Semitic race, to which 
belonged also the Arabians to the west, and the 
Aramaeans, Syrians, Israelites, Phoenicians, and 
possibly the Hittites to the north-west and west. 
Due south from Palestine dwelt the Egyptians, 
who are supposed to have been descendants of 
Ham. Still further westward, along the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea, lived two other 
branches of the great Aryan family, hence fre- 
quently called Indo-European, namely, the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Each of these peoples, whilst leading a separate 
political existence, and pursuing a distinct course 
of development, with perhaps others of minor 
importance, was more or less actively carrying on 
the great movement to which I am referring, — 
all, too, contemporaneously, at all events as far 
as the 1000 years are concerned which closed 
with the first century after Christ. 

That the nations which I have mentioned can- 
not have lived a totally isolated life is d priori 
highly probable, even were positive evidence 
thereof not forthcoming. In point of fact, however, 
every increase of knowledge of antiquity brings 
with it fresh proof that though to us of modern 
times the intercourse may seem to have been, and 
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indeed was, comparatively slight, it was very far 
from being unimportant, still less non-existent. 

East and west, north, and partially south of 
the countries just named, lay vast regions, which 
in all probability were sparsely occupied by tribes 
or nations that for the most part lacked higher 
civilisation. Among them, for example, were the 
Japanese in the farthest east, and the Germans, 
the Spaniards, the French, and the Britons in the 
extreme west; and the inhabitants of Africa in 
the south. Taken as a whole, they were probably 
as far behind Babylonia and Egypt as the natives 
of Central Africa in our days are behind at least 
the modern Chinese or Hindoos, if not the Euro- 
peans. Hitherto, however, little certain knowledge 
has been gained regarding the tribes or peoples 
which dwelt to the north and south of the belt 
referred to ; scarcely even their names are known, 
much less their mode of life and other history. 

The developments of which I have spoken, did 
not all begin at the same time, though perhaps 
from about 1 000 to 800 B.C. they proceeded con- 
temporaneously. The earliest of them, namely, 
those of Babylonia and Egypt, date back to at least 
3000 B.C., i.e. at least 1000 years before Abraham 
became the founder of the Hebrew nation. In- 
deed, the most recent results of research in 
Babylonia are believed to push back Babylonian 
civilisation to 6000 or even 7000 B.C. 
The rest followed considerably later. The 
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Chinese and the Aryans, for example, would 
seem to have started on their career sometime 
between 1500 and 2000 B.C. And who knows 
but that they owed the first stimulus and guid- 
ance to the Babylonians? For between them 
and, at all events, the Aryans of Persia and 
Media, it is very probable that intercourse took 
place at a very early period. Were this a fact, 
what a remarkable rdle would have been played 
in the life of humanity, even at this early stage 
of the history of the world, by the Semitic stem ! 
Greece and Rome followed slowly after ; the 
former perhaps about 1 200 B.C., the latter some- 
where about 700 or 800 B.C. In point of fact, 
archaeological investigations tend more and more 
to warrant the conclusion that peoples of the 
Semitic race were the true pioneers of civilisation. 
As the New York Independent recently re- 
marked : — " Some five years ago Professor 
Hommel, of Munich, at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Oriental Congress at London, surprised 
the scholars there present by a paper, which he 
afterwards amplified into a volume, in which he 
presented evidence to show that the Egyptian 
religion and civilisation had their origin in im- 
migration from Southern Babylonia, thus making 
Babylonia the original home of civilised man, as 
represented in the Book of Genesis. Scholars 
were slow to accept so revolutionary a theory of 
Egyptian antiquities, as it had been generally 

V 
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supposed that Egypt was the oldest of all 
countries, and that if any civilisation was autoch- 
thonous it was that of the Nile. But now from 
the very headquarters of Egyptology comes a 
testimony to the same effect. M. J. de Morgan, 
the successor of Mariette and Maspero in the 
administration of the Egyptian Museum at Bfilak 
and Ghizeh, has been devoting his studies especi- 
ally to the early history of Egypt, going back to 
geological times and the first dynasties. He has 
just published a volume of Researches on the 
Origins of Egypt> in which he concludes that the 
Egyptians came from Asia, and that their prob- 
able origin was in Chaldea or Southern Babylonia. 
Of course he supposes there was a rude autoch- 
thonous people of the rough and polished stone 
periods, who already occupied Egypt; and he 
regards the present fellahin of Egypt as the 
product of the mingling of these primitive in- 
habitants with Nubians and Egyptians. This 
conclusion, coming from a scholar of the highest 
authority in Egyptian antiquities, will be interest- 
ing also to the student of the Bible." 

I said that, proportionally to the entire popula- 
tion of the globe, there was more of the activity 
that issues in what is described as civilisation 
between 2000 B.C. and the Christian era than in 
any period before or since. Whether this would 
be generally acknowledged I am unable to say, 
but it seems to me as nearly certain as, under the 
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circumstances, it well can be. The civilisation of 
the period in question can scarcely be compared, 
it is true, with the highest civilisation of the 
present day ; forces have been at work producing 
the latter which had not become resident in the 
world at the earlier date. Modern civilisation is 
emphatically Christian civilisation, and that tells 
its own tale. The character of a civilisation is 
largely dependent on the character of the religion 
which has sway over those who are developing it. 
The converse is, of course, also in a measure true, 
Christianity, if it has not directly contributed 
much to what is termed civilisation, has rendered 
possible efforts which, without its enlightening, 
quickening, and emboldening influence, humanity 
could never have put forth. Those significant 
words of Christ, " Henceforth I call ye not servants, 
for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth ; 
but I have called you friends? bear vitally on the 
subject now incidentally raised. The freedom of 
Divine sonship bestowed on humanity by Christ 
rendered possible the free, fearless, open-eyed 
investigation of the world and all things therein, 
which have been the very life and soul of modern 
science and culture. 

Yes; the civilisation of to-day is unquestion- 
ably more thorough, more penetrating, taken as a 
whole, than that of the period before Christ. I 
say, taken as a whole, — for in certain particulars 
the most civilised of modern nations have not yet 
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advanced one step beyond, for example, the 
Greeks. But the activity which generates civilisa- 
tion is not now working with anything like the 
intensity and vigour which marked the period in 
question, either over so wide a surface or among 
such a variety of peoples, or with such manifold 
individuality. For, speaking generally, the forces 
that make for culture at the present time are 
active almost exclusively in Europe and America, 
that is, in the Aryan race, or rather in one of its 
families, that, namely, which has been named the 
Indo-Germanic. The other branches of this race — 
those, I mean, which occupy India and Persia — 
are doing little, if anything, more than utilising 
the inheritance handed down to them from a 
hoary antiquity. So far as they are reviving, it 
is due to the influence of the nations which 
possess Christian civilisation. The same thing 
may be said also of the Jews ; whilst, as 
to Babylonia and Egypt, everyone knows that 
for centuries not only their actual civilisation 
has been buried, but even their capability of 
taking an active part in its development extin- 
guished. 

But if the civilisation of the period I am refer- 
ring to was not remarkable for its depth, it 
certainly was so for its variety. How different 
the mode of life, the literature, and so forth, of 
China from those of the Aryans in India, yea, 
even from those of the members of the same 
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Turanian family in the southern part of the great 
Indian peninsula! What a gap again separates 
the civilisations of the Aryans and Chinese from 
those of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt ; and how 
thoroughly individual, relatively to each other, are 
the culture, literature, and art both of the Greeks 
and Romans — that, too, notwithstanding the close 
relations between the two nations ! What a 
contrast they offer to those of the Aryans of the 
East, notwithstanding the kinship of descent, 
language, gods, and folklore. Indeed, as we pass 
from country to country we seem in each case to 
be entering a new world. That there are re- 
semblances and affinities no one, of course, can 
deny. Some may be referable to the fact of 
their common humanity; others, however, are 
more naturally accounted for by assuming a 
certain measure of indebtedness of the one to the 
other — of mutual borrowing and lending. But 
whilst the affinities need a trained eye to dis- 
cover, the contrasts strike the most superficial 
observer. 

What a stir and ferment there must have been 
among the peoples which I have named. One 
might apply to each and all of them the words 
which Milton wrote with regard to the English 
nation in his own day : " Methinks I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep and shaking her 
invincible locks ; methinks I see her as an eagle 
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renewing her mighty youth and kindling her 
undazzled eye at the full midday beam." They 
produce on one the impression of nations bestir- 
ring their youthful energies, each in the way 
dictated by inborn individuality, sometimes ap- 
parently bent rather on prolific than on well- 
directed productiveness, their productions, therefore, 
often more marked by originality than proportion, 
by size than fitness, by strength than beauty. 

I. Some Preliminary Considerations. 

Before passing on to the chief business of this 
first chapter, which is to compare the religious 
thought and life of the Israelites with those of 
their neighbours the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
I should like to direct attention for a moment 
to one or two general considerations. 

i. The first is the general fact, — a fact which, 
in my judgment, has a far closer bearing on 
certain present day controversies than many 
imagine, — that in the eight or nine litera- 
tures — Chinese, Brahmanical, Buddhistic, Parsee 
or Persian, Babylonian or Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman and Israelitish — which came into 
existence during the iooo to 2000 years before 
the close of the first Christian century, the properly 
historical element is weak in exact proportion to 
the strength of the properly religious, and the 
religious element weak in exact proportion to the 
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strength of the historical — with the single exception 
of the Bible. 

The most historical of the other literatures are 
the Chinese, Greek, and Roman ; but it is only to 
a very restricted extent, and in a very loose sense, 
that they can be described as religious. Consider, 
on the contrary, the Brahmanical, Buddhistic, and 
Zend literatures, — whilst they contain practically 
no history at all, they are intensely religious, in 
fact, even when poetical or philosophical, they 
are scarcely anything else. The remaining three, 
the Babylonian, the Egyptian, and Israelitish, are 
all both historical* and religious — that, too, in 
many respects of the same type ; but in all that 
constitutes history, as Greeks and Romans under- 
stood it, the Israelites far excel their neighbours 
to the east and south. 

A glance at the actual proportions of the various 
classes of literature that make up the Bible will 
help to bring out the importance of the feature 
on which I have been dwelling. 

Taking the Bible as it stands, the Old Testa- 
ment consists of thirty-nine books, the New of 
twenty-seven. Considered from the point of view 
of their contents, we find that history and bio- 
graphy constitute nearly one-half of the whole; 
prophecy and the Apocalypse or Revelation one- 
fifth; poetry, i.e. Job, the Song of Songs, and Psalms, 
about one-twelfth ; the beginnings of systematic 
theology, and exhortations and hints concerning 
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the Church and its life, as contained in the 
Epistles, not far from another twelfth ; or if we 
include the book of Proverbs, which is closely 
akin to at least one of the Epistles, namely, that 
of James, our Lord's own brother, nearly one- 
tenth of the whole; laws relating to ritual, worship, 
and kindred phases of the life, about one twenty- 
fifth; general laws a fourth of that quantity. 
There then remain the book of Ecclesiastes, and 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis with their 
account of creation, of the entrance of sin and death 
into the human race, of the flood, of the confusion 
of languages, and the genealogical lists, the greater 
part of which is ordinarily taken as historical. 

Scattered through the historical books are 
poetical pieces, letters, short speeches, parables, 
riddles, prayers, and so forth ; whilst the prophecies 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel comprise a certain 
quantity of historical matter. It will make the 
proportions given somewhat clearer if I substitute 
the relative number of pages as contained in the 
English Bible which I have used. Out of nearly 
1000 pages, about 470 are history; 214 
prophecy and Apocalypse; poetry 90; Epistles 
and Proverbs about 100; ritual and kindred 
matters about 40 ; other laws about 1 o ; Ecclesi- 
astes 6 ; and the account of creation, with other 
primeval events, about 8 \ pages. 

The literature of Israel may be said, in fact, to 
be at one and the same time the completest com- 
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bination of religion in history and history in 
religion that the world knows. Elsewhere, as in 
India and Persia, we have, as was remarked, 
religion without history; in China, Greece, and 
Rome, speaking generally, history without religion ; 
in Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, both history 
and religion, but both of an exceedingly defective 
kind, alike as to substance and form. In Israel, 
on the contrary, there is religion at its highest 
— I mean, of course, including its culmination in 
Christ and the Apostolic founders of the Christian 
Church ; and history — if the divine element in it 
be accepted as real — at its truest, substantially if 
not formally. 

2. The following features of the external cir- 
cumstances and relations of the Israelites deserve 
careful attention : — 

(i) To begin with, their land was the smallest 
of all the countries previously mentioned. Not 
even at the most flourishing period of their 
history, i.e. under Solomon, could it have been 
much larger than Ireland ; whilst, with the single 
exception of Greece, the rest were vast in extent 
and imperial in power and resources. What a 
remarkable illustration, let it be said in passing, 
of Paul's words, " God chose the weak things of 
the world that He might put to shame the things 
that are strong," is furnished by the Jewish and 
Greek peoples — the former in the domain of 
religion, the latter in the domain of art ! 

S 
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(2) Further, Israel's country lay, for practical 
purposes, between Egypt and Babylonia. The per- 
fectly straight road between those two countries 
ran indeed through Arabia; but as Arabia was 
largely desert, intercourse between the two 
countries in question was almost exclusively con- 
fined to the route through Palestine. It was, as 
a matter of fact, in Palestine that they especially 
met both in peace and war. 

(3) A third fact is that the Israelites were 
racially connected with the Babylonians, that is, 
with the dominating and civilising elements both 
of Assyria and Babylonia. This was, as archae- 
ologists of all schools maintain, through their 
common ancestors the Arabians of the district 
bordering on the west shore of the Persian Gulf. 
In other words, both alike, as has already been 
mentioned, were Semites, and more directly akin 
to the Arabian branch than to any other. As 
Hommel has shown, in his recently published 
work, the dynasty that ruled in Babylon when 
Abraham migrated from Ur was of Arabian 
origin — Khammurabi, or Amraphel, as he is 
termed in Gen. xiv. 1 (King of Shinar). 

(4) A fourth fact is that the Israelites, accord- 
ing to the Bible, lived four hundred years in 
Egypt — in the part lying south of Palestine, 
which from a district thereof was termed Goshen 
— that, too, at the very period of their existence 
when, but for. being girt about by Egyptian rule 
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and law, they would probably have split up into 
separate tribes, out of which would have issued, in 
course of time, as many separate nations of the 
type of those which then occupied Canaan. 

How improbable that, under such circumstances 
— circumstances to which the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets of 1400 B.C. point — they should have been 
in the semi - barbarous state postulated by the 
theories propounded by some recent higher critics ; 
and how remarkable that, instead of being com- 
pletely swamped, one might say, both intellectually, 
morally, and religiously, either by the one or the 
other or both of these two remarkable empires, 
they should have pursued in any respect whatever 
an independent and individual course: all the 
more surprising, too, if, as eminent modern scholars 
maintain, they were in addition kinsmen of most 
of the then inhabitants of Palestine, and originally 
differed little from them, either in religion or any- 
thing else. 

It may possibly strike some as strange, that 
if the Babylonians and Israelites were both 
alike Semites, their relations to each other should 
have been so unfriendly, not to say hostile. That 
the Egyptians and they should hate one another 
was natural enough ; but why the enmity between 
them and their kinsfolk to the east ? The answer 
is surely not far to seek. First of all, we need to 
remember that the connection between the various 
constituents of a population like that of Babylonia 
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and Assyria in those days, must have been 
exceedingly loose. Is not this the case still in 
countries like, say Afghanistan ? Has it not been 
the case, in fact, all over the world under similar 
circumstances ? Then, again, think of the thou- 
sand years, at least, which intervened between 
Abraham's departure out of his own country and 
the later contact between his descendants and 
their Semitic Babylonian forefathers — a period 
prolonged enough, under quite ordinary circum- 
stances, to admit of the development of a widely 
differing dialect of the original Semitic tongue, 
as well as other differences of a still profounder 
character. How much more, if, as there is reason 
to believe, they spent upwards of four hundred 
years in Egypt. There were quite as good grounds 
for their regarding each other as foreigners as 
in the case of any two or more of the nations 
of modern Europe. 

As far as that part of civilisation is concerned 
which may be or not included under the designation 
of the arts of life, the Israelites would scarcely 
seem to have made marked progress in it 
until the reign of Solomon; but all the prob- 
abilities are against their having been originally 
nothing but semi - barbarous nomads. At the 
same time, facts, such as that the execution of a 
large part of the artistic work connected with the 
temple built by Solomon had to be entrusted 
to Tyrian craftsmen specially hired for the pur- 
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pose, tell strongly against the notion of their 
having developed an independent civilisation. 

The contrast in this respect between them and 
both the Babylonians on the east and the Egypt- 
ians on the south, if we are to judge by the 
remains, which have either long been known or 
have been unearthed during the last fifty years, 
and which are every day receiving new additions, 
must have been very considerable — considerable 
enough to excuse, if not to justify, the low es- 
timate of their state formed by some recent 
critics. 

As to one, however, of the chief products 
and embodiments of culture, — in some respects, 
indeed, the highest of all, — the Israelites, as was 
previously pointed out, excelled both the Baby- 
lonians and the Egyptians, namely, as to literature, 
I refer now to its artistic, aesthetic side ; not to its 
contents — to them I shall refer later on. This 
is at all events true, so far as the specimens thus 
far known are concerned. 

The former cannot indeed be compared, in 
this respect, with the Greeks and Romans; but 
they stand alongside, if not in advance, of the 
Aryans of the east and the Chinese; and, as 
I remarked, they far excel their Semitic and 
Hamite neighbours. For though, in the matter 
of style, there is not a little similarity between 
their respective writings, the palm of excellence 
must be assigned to the Israelites ; a fact, surely, 
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of no little significance considering their com- 
parative backwardness in other directions. 

There is not, however, the incompatibility that 
is apt to be assumed between backwardness in 
civilisation, as we regard and enjoy it at the 
present day, and interest in, yea, a fine feeling 
for, and capability of producing the higher forms 
of literature. The history of most nations sup- 
plies confirmation of this statement. What a 
contrast, for example, between the mode of life 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and in our own 
day; yet her age was the age of Shakespeare 
and Raleigh and Bacon. 

An interesting example of the conjunction of 
characteristics, moral, social, and aesthetic, which 
are sometimes counted mutually exclusive, is 
given by the celebrated traveller Layard, in his 
book entitled Early Adventures in Persia. He 
refers to the effects which the recitation of poetry 
produced upon men who knew no pity and were 
ready to take human life upon the smallest 
provocation and for the lowest greed. " It might 
be supposed that such men would have been 
insensible to all emotions except those excited by 
hatred of their enemies, cupidity, or revenge. 
Yet they would stand till late in the night in 
a circle round Mehemet Taki Khan as he sat on 
his carpet before a blazing fire, which cast a lurid 
light on their ferocious countenances, to listen 
with the utmost eagerness to one who, seated by 
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the side of his chief, would recite, with a loud 
voice and in a kind of chant, episodes describing 
the deeds of Rustem, the mythical Persian hero, 
or the loves of Khosran and Shirin. Or some- 
times one of the minstrels who wandered from 
tribe to tribe, and encampment to encampment, 
would sing with quavering voice the odes of 
Hafiz or Saadi, or improvise verses in honour of 
the great chieftain, relating how he had overcome 
his enemies in battle and in single combat, and 
had risen by his valour, wisdom, justice, and 
charity to the poor. The excitement of these 
ruthless warriors knew no bounds. They would 
shout and yell, draw their swords and challenge 
imaginary foes. When the death of some 
favourite hero was the poet's theme they would 
weep, beat their breasts and utter a doleful wail, 
heaping curses on the head of him who had caused 
it. But when they listened to the moving tale 
of the loves of Khosran and his mistress, 
they would heave the deepest sighs — the tears 
running down their cheeks — and follow the 
verses with a running accompaniment of ' War, 
Waf ! ' 

" When I expressed my surprise to Mehemet 
that he who had seen so much of war and blood- 
shed, and had slain so many enemies, should be 
thus moved to tears by poetry, he replied, 
• Ya, sahib, I cannot help it. They burn my 
heart ! ' " 
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In restricting the comparison which I am 
proposing to institute to the Israelites on the 
one side, and their neighbours, the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, on the other side, I am adopting 
what seems to me the fairest course. The re- 
lations between the three peoples mentioned, for 
at least a thousand years — indeed, probably for 
double that period — were so close that no degree 
of mutual approximation, either as regards civil- 
isation in general, or religion in particular, need 
have surprised us. As a matter of fact, too, 
the resemblances between both the Israelites 
and Babylonians, and the Israelites and 
Egyptians, are far more numerous and more 
radical than any between the Israelites and the 
other contemporary nations which were men- 
tioned. 

This circumstance rather increases than dimin- 
ishes the difficulty of the problem of Israel's 
position in the history of religion. For we can- 
not but ask, Why, with so many affinities and 
so much intercourse, they did not grow more 
and more like each other, instead of diverging 
ever further apart? Both in Babylonia and 
Egypt there was much that even yet awakens 
sympathy and interest ; neither of them, as 
a whole, represents the lowest stage of the re- 
ligious life ; neither of them, as a whole, repre- 
sents a stage much lower than elements to be 
found for long centuries in Israel. Why did not 
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the three nations either progress together or 
together fall into degradation? 1 

At the same time there is no reason whatever 
why the Israelites should shrink from comparison, 
in a religious respect, with the other nations to 
the east and the west. You will notice that 
I speak rather of the Israelites than of the Bible, 
through which their religious faith and life are 
revealed to us. I do so purposely. It may be ob- 
jected, indeed, that from the biblical books we learn 
only the thoughts of the &ite of the nation, ue. of 
an altogether exceptional class ; and that the mass 
of the people were rather misrepresented than 
represented by them. That there is a certain force 
in this objection it is vain to deny. The same 
thing may be said, however, regarding the other 
nations enumerated. In every nation that has made 
any advances in culture and civilisation, especially 
in the power of literary expression, there is a corre- 
sponding division between the representative men 
and the rest. Both in religious and other respects it 
is true, at the present moment, even of Christendom. 

And yet the gulf never was, nor is it now, as 
broad and deep as is sometimes described. Apart 

1 Wellhausen (Israelii, und Jiid. Gesch., 2nd Ausg. 1895, p. 
35)» says: "Warum die Israelit. Gesch. von einem annahernd 
gleichen Anfange aus, zu einem ganz andren Endergebniss gefuhrt 
hat, als etwa die Moabitische, lasst sich schliesslich nicht erklaren." 
(Why the history of Israel beginning at approximately the same 
point as, say, that of Moab, should have had such a totally different 
issue, cannot after all be explained.) Still less in the case of 
Babylon and Egypt. 
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from the fact that no members of a nation ever 
rise much above the general level, and that if they 
did they would be an inexplicable riddle to their 
fellows, an adequate motive and impulse for 
producing literature would be lacking. Writers, 
with the rarest exceptions, — and, for that matter, 
artists too, — are always utterers forth, not merely 
of their own individual life, but also of the life of 
others. Even in speaking to others, they speak 
for others. Even the ideal thoughts and aspira- 
tions to which poets and prophets give utterance, 
must in some sense or degree be those of the 
people to whom they speak or for whom they 
write ; otherwise, how can they reckon, as they 
do, on a response? It is as plain as daylight 
that when the prophets of Israel prophesied and 
their poets sang, they appealed to a higher sense 
and higher thought in the men around them, 
which, however sadly, as a rule, overlooked or 
unheeded, were by no means an unreality. 

How this inner state may have come to be 
what it was or is in any nation — specially in 
Israel — is another question. For my own part, 
however, I feel sure that reasoning from the con- 
stitution of the human mind, as well as from 
history, we shall be compelled to trace their 
presence in a pre-eminent degree to the gradual 
and slow, though sure, action of laws y and especially 
institutions, which were in advance of the actual 
conduct of the people. 
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II. Religious Thought and Life of the Egyptians. 

In treating of the early religion of Egypt I will 
begin with a quotation from the celebrated French 
Egyptologist, de Roug£ : " The first or earliest 
characteristic of this religion is the Unity of God, 
most energetically expressed : God, one sole and 
only ; no others with Him. He is the only 
being, living in truth. Thou art One, and millions 
of beings proceed from Thee. He has made every- 
thing, and He alone has not been made." x The 
language here used is, in my judgment, too strong; 
for in all probability the earliest religious belief was 
simply a positive one in God, but did not include a 
conscious affirmation of his solity. In other words, 
it was belief in one God y but not Monotheism. 
He adds, " It is incontestably true that the sublimer 
portions of the Egyptian religion are not the 
comparatively late result of a process of develop- 
ment or elimination from the grosser. They are 
demonstrably ancient, and the last stage of the 
Egyptian religion was by far the grossest and 
most corrupt" (p. 91). He asks also, "Where 
shall we find a heathen Greek or Latin saying" 
like those just quoted? (p. 216). 

Yet degeneration set in and pursued the course 
which, as it seems to me, it probably, with un- 
essential variations, pursued elsewhere. 

1 See Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, on " The Religion of Ancient 
Egypt," p. 89. 
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In the space at my disposal I can only indicate 
— that, too, in the most general terms — the several 
stages in the process of degeneration that set in. 
The first step downwards was taken when the 
place or event or characteristic, by means of which 
God manifested Himself or was recognised, became 
either an integral part of the Divine name or the 
whole of it. Imperfect biblical examples of this 
procedure are the names " Jehovah- J ireh " (Gen. 
xxii. 14); " Jehovah-Shalom " (Judg. vi. 24). Had 
the two words become blended, or J ireh or Shalom 
been substituted for the compound name, they 
would have been exact illustrations. A similar 
process has gone on at the present day in con- 
nection with the Virgin Mary. She is named 
from the places where she is specially served 
or honoured, or where she is supposed to have 
appeared, and for the popular mind each tends to 
become distinct from the rest. 

The second step was taken when these 
different names came to stand for different deities, 
which were then described and addressed as such. 
Osiris, Horus, Ptah or Tchuti, Ra-Tmu-Horus, 
Maat, Chepera, Ptah-tenen, Amon-Ra, are some 
of the chief names with which attributes, qualities, 
functions, and activities are associated, that fall 
in some respects little short of those which are 
ascribed to God. 

The third step was probably a double one, into 
Polytheism proper on the one hand, and into 
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Pantheism on the other ; the former taken by the 
common people, the latter by the thinkers. 

In illustration of the descent into Pantheism, 
M. Renouf quotes the following passage, as 
perhaps the clearest hitherto discovered : " The 
gods salute his royal majesty as their lord, who 
revealeth himself in all that is, and hath names 
in everything, from mountain to stream. That 
which persisteth in all things is Amon. This 
lordly god was from the very beginning. He is Ptah, 
the greatest of the gods. Thy secret is in the 
depths of the secret waters and unknown. Each 
god has assumed thy aspect; without shape is 
their type compared with thy form. Thou art 
the king; thine is the kingdom of heaven, and 
the earth is at thy will. The gods are in thine 
hand, and men are at thy feet. What god is 
like to thee ? Thou hast made the double world 
as Ptah. Thou hast placed thy throne in the life 
of the double world, as Amon. Thy soul is the 
pillar and the ark of the two heavens. Thy form 
emanated at first, whilst thou shinest as Amon, 
Ra, and Ptah. . . . Shu, Tefnut, Nut and Chonsu 
are thy form, dwelling in thy shrine, under the 
types of the ithyphallic god raising his tall 
plumes, king of the gods. Thou art Mentu Ra. 
Thou art Sekar. Thy transformations are into the 
Nile. Thou art youth and age. Thou givest 
life to the earth by thy stream. Thou art 
heaven, thou art earth, thou art fire, thou art 
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water, thou art air, and whatever is in the midst 
of them." 

If Pantheism is defined in the terms proposed 
by M. Renouf, as the doctrine that " all individual 
things are nothing but modifications, affections of 
the One and All, the eternal and infinite God-world ; 
that there is but one universal force in nature, in 
different forms, in itself eternal and unchange- 
able," then assuredly the words quoted convey 
Pantheism. 

Pantheism of the kind just illustrated, especially 
if it were the outcome of speculation on religion 
at its first stage of degeneration, ought apparently 
to have led to Monotheism. For it would seem 
to suggest the possibility of the several names or 
beings, which bore the same attributes, all being 
in reality one being. 

Instead of that, however, the Egyptians fell into 
a Polytheism as extravagant as any known else- 
where. As M. Renouf remarks, " The Egyptian 
deities were innumerable. There were countless 
gods in heaven and below the earth. Every town 
and village had its local patrons. Every month 
of the year, every day of the month, every hour 
of the day and of the night, had its presiding 
divinity ; and all these gods had to be propitiated 
by offerings. These gods, moreover, are not con- 
ceived as without body, parts and passions. They 
are described as suffering from hunger and thirst, 
old age, disease and sorrow. They perspire, their 
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limbs quake, their head aches, their teeth chatter, 
their eyes weep, their nose bleeds; poison takes 
possession of their flesh, even as the Nile takes 
possession of the land. They may be stung by 
reptiles, and burnt by fire. They shriek and 
howl with pain and grief. All the great gods 
require protection. Osiris is helpless against his 
enemies; and his remains are protected by his 
wife and sister. Hathor protects Horus with her 
body, as a divine cow ; yet Hathor, in her turn, 
needs protection ; and even the sun - god Ra, 
though invested with the predicates of supreme 
divinity, requires the aid of the goddess Isis. All 
the gods are liable to be forced to grant the 
prayers of men through fear of threats, which it is 
inconceivable to us that any intelligence but that 
of idiots should have believed." 

Degeneration in other respects runs parallel 
with that to which attention has just been 
directed. The well-known Book of the Dead, or, 
as M. Renouf translates the title, Book of the 
Coming Forth by Day, sets forth, if not the earliest, 
yet very early ideas of the Egyptians regarding 
the moral and religious conditions of securing 
the favour of deity and future blessedness ; and 
it represents a deceased person, when entering 
the realm of Maat in the Under World, as saying 
to the judges before whom he appeared, " I have 
subdued for you iniquity: I am not a doer of 
fraud and iniquity against men. I am not a 
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doer of that which is crooked, in place of that 
which is right; ... I do not force a labouring 
man to do more than his daily task ; ... I do 
not calumniate a servant to his master ; I do not 
cause hunger; I do not cause weeping; I am 
not a murderer; I do not give order to murder 
privily ; I am not guilty of fraud against anyone ; 
I am not a falsifier of the measures in the temples ; 
. . . I do not add to the weight in the scales; 
I do not falsify the indicator of the balance." 
Still further are condemned sins against chastity ; 
evil speaking and lying; exaggeration, chatter- 
ing, and idle words; reviling the king, or his 
father, or his God ; evil listening ; turning a deaf 
ear to the words of truth and justice; causing 
pain of mind ; thinking meanly in his heart of 
God ; and so forth. Those who failed in the 
searching inquiry passed into a hell, the horrors 
of which are pictured in colours to the full as 
vivid and awful as those even of Dante's Inferno ; 
whilst he whose heart, as representing his whole 
moral nature, has been weighed in the balance in 
the presence of Osiris and found full, undergoes 
transformations which completely assimilate him 
to some divinity ; till at one stage it can be said 
of him, " Men, gods, spirits, the dead mortals, 
beatified spirits, illuminated, do not make any 
attack on him. He comes out sound. Immortal 
is his name : ... he has been judged ; he is lord 
of the crown ; life has been given him. . . * He 
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has escaped from all evil things." At a still 
later stage he can exclaim, " I rise as a god from 
men. * . . I am pure, I am divine, I am strong, I 
am become a soul; I prevail." At last, having 
become transformed into a prepared spirit, he can 
no longer be detained in Hades, but goes forth as 
the day, apostrophising himself in the words, 
" O elevated, adored, chief of spirits ! soul, greatest 
of created beings, giving victory to the gods, 
crowned his great throne, I have made a road to 
wherever the Sun, Turn, Kheper and Hathor are." 

Strange and incongruous as are the elements 
conjoined in the Book of the Dead> — as even 
these short extracts will show, — a certain moral 
and spiritual elevation of standard and thought is 
unmistakable. If we leave aside the symbolical, 
the mythological, and the phantastic elements ; and 
forget that there is absolutely no word of redemp- 
tion ; but that men are conceived as justified or 
condemned solely on their own merits, or by the 
arbitrary favour of a God ; there is much that 
awakens our sympathy and warrants our approval. 

Now there is reason for thinking that though 
the Turin Papyrus, which is the completest known 
MS. of the Book of the Dead, cannot be older than 
about 650 B.C., yet the contents probably go back 
to between the thirtieth and fortieth century B.C. 
So that it represents how at all events the £lite of 
Egypt thought and felt with regard to a noble 
and true life at a very early period. Not that all 
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Egyptians must be credited with the same thoughts 
and feelings, or all the &ite with realising their 
ideal ; but that it is as unlikely that the masses 
were utterly ignorant of, and insensible to, such 
ideals, as that this is the case with the masses 
of Christendom as regards the thoughts, feelings, 
ideals, facts which constitute Christianity. 

Few expressions of Egyptian religious life 
touch so high a level and remind one so dis- 
tinctly of the Psalms, as the Hymn to Turn from 
the Papyrus Anastasi, which dates from the 
nineteenth dynasty, i.e. from the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.C. Indeed it may almost be said to hold 
an unique position. It runs as follows : — 

" Come to me, O thou sun ; 
Horus of the horizon give me help ; 
Thou art he that giveth help: 
There is no help without thee. 
Come to me, Turn ; hear me, thou great god : 
My heart goeth forth towards On ; 
Let my desires be fulfilled ; 

Let my heart rejoice, my inmost heart rejoice in gladness. 
Hear my vows, my humble supplications every day. 
Hear my adorations every night — 
My cries of terror, cries that issue from my mouth, 
That come forth from it one by one. 

Horus of the horizon, there is none other beside thee, 
Protector of millions, deliverer of tens of thousands, 
Defender of him that calls on thee, 

Lord of On ! 

Reproach me not for my many sins— 

1 am young and weak of body ; 
I am a man without a heart. 

Anxiety preys upon me as an ox [feeds] upon grass; 

If I pass the night in [sleep], and therein find refreshment 

Anxiety, nevertheless, returns to me ere the day is done." 
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Yet even in this hymn, beautiful and true as 
in some respects it is, the traces of Polytheism 
are manifest. 

Between the sixth and seventh centuries B.C., 
according to Brugsch, endeavours were made to 
return to antiquity on the artistic side. "A 
period commenced which is known as that of the 
Egyptian Renaissance. Coincidently therewith 
— strangely enough too, regarded superficially — 
a new contribution appears to have been made 
to another side of the national life, namely, to 
that of the old Egyptian theology and the esoteric 
traditions of the priestly schools. The new con- 
tribution, however, was far from harmonising with 
the old wisdom taught in the temples. Beside 
the great established gods of the old Egyptian 
theology, the monuments are now covered with 
monstrous forms, the creation of a widely-roving 
fancy, which peopled the whole world, heaven, 
earth, and the subaqueous and subterranean 
depths with demons and genii of whom the 
older age and its pure doctrine had scarcely an 
idea. Exorcisms of the demons, in all manner 
of forms, from wild beasts with their ravening 
teeth to the scorpion with his venomous sting, 
form henceforth a special science which was 
destined to supersede the old and half- lost 
traditional lore of the past. The demon song 
of i The old man who regained his youth, the 
hoary one who became young,' exorcisms of 
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Thot, and the powers of witchcraft in league 
with him, are the favourite themes which 
cover the polished surfaces of the monu- 
ments of this remarkable period of transi- 
tion. The last Egyptian king earned the 
cheap reputation of an exorcist. He was a 
famous magician, who left Egypt and fled into 
Ethiopia, laden with rich treasures, never to 
return." 

And when we examine the state of things 
about the third century before the Christian era, 
that is some thirty centuries after the period 
reflected in the Book of the Dead, we discover 
that a tremendous change has come about, that, 
too, not merely in the religious, but also in the 
moral sphere. 

The transformation undergone by the Egyptians, 
as M. Renouf remarks, is nowhere more apparent 
than in the view of the life beyond the grave 
which is exhibited on a tablet of the wife of 
Pasherenptah. She is represented as addressing 
her husband from the grave : " Oh, my brother, 
my spouse, cease not to drink and to eat, to 
drain the cup of joy, to enjoy the love of woman 
and to make holiday; follow thy desires each 
day, and let not care enter into thy heart as long 
as thou livest on earth. For as to Amenti, it 
is the land of heavy slumber and of darkness, an 
abode of sorrow for those who dwell there. They 
sleep in their forms; they wake not any more 
3 
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to see their brethren; they recognise not their 
father and their mother ; their heart is indifferent 
to their wife and children. Everyone on earth 
enjoys the water of life ; but thirst is by me. . . . 
I know not where I am since I came to this 
spot ; I weep for the water which passes by me. 
I weep for the breeze on the brink of the stream, 
that through it my heart may be refreshed in its 
sorrow. For as to the God who is here, * Death- 
Absolute* is his name. He calleth on all, and 
all come to obey him, trembling with fear before 
him. With him there is no respect for gods or 
men ; by him great ones are as little ones. One 
feareth to pray to him, for he listeneth not. No 
one comes to invoke him, for he is not kind to 
those who adore him." There is no allusion 
to the necessity of a good life; no recom- 
mendation to be just and hate iniquity; no 
assurance that he who loveth what is just shall 
triumph. 

One thing is quite clear, that whilst the 
Egyptians, long before the call of Abraham, had 
ideas both of God and His righteous claims, and 
of man and his duties to God and his fellow- 
man, which, at all events in some respects, 
transcended those of Abraham and his family, 
shortly before the advent of the great Elect 
Israelite, the Son of God, they had fallen into 
a degradation of religious and moral thought as 
profound as that which the prophets of Israel 
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characterised as "adultery," and which had 
long become an intellectual impossibility to the 
true Israel. 



III. Religious Thought and Life of the 

Babylonians. 

In the view of eminent Assyriologists, the early, 
especially the earliest, form of Babylonian religion 
was of a pure and elevated type, and among the 
Arabian Semites of the time of Abraham, both 
those who had the supreme power in Babylonia 
and those who inhabited the part of Arabia that 
bordered on Southern Babylonia, conceptions of 
God and religion were current which fell little 
short of those which are ascribed in Genesis to 
Abraham himself. But the Babylonians, as a 
whole, had already surrendered themselves to a 
Polytheism which, as Professor Hommel remarks, 
was rapidly absorbing and corrupting the higher 
ideas and feelings which they had inherited from 
previous ages. In fact, as the same writer 
says, " Abraham's migration preserved the higher 
and purer creed, which he owed to his Arabian 
parentage and environment, from absorption into 
the Babylonian Polytheism. From his day on- 
wards Babylonian manners and idol - worship 
steadily penetrated into Arabian religion as they 
had already penetrated that of their Canaanite 
kinsmen and subjects." 
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"Their worship," says Wallis Budge, "was 
gradually degenerating into the lowest and worst 
possible forms of Nature-worship;" and one of 
the chief difficulties which the inquirer into their 
religious ideas and practices has to overcome is the 
proper discrimination and characterisation of the 
enormous number of gods enumerated in the 
lists. 

Instead, however, of making mere general state- 
ments, I will quote passages which will tell their 
own tale. Two of them illustrate the worst, 
perhaps also the too common, aspect of Baby- 
lonian religion ; the others illustrate, as authorities 
like Sayce and Budge assure us, the very highest 
phase. 

The first passage I will quote, Professor Sayce 
tells us, is from a "Collection of Penitential 
Psalms, composed at a very remote period in 
Southern Babylonia," that is, be it remembered, 
in or near the home of Abraham and his 
ancestors, and is considered to approach nearest 
of all that have thus far been deciphered, in spirit 
and thought, to such biblical passages as Psalm 
xxxi. 5, "Into Thy hand I commit my spirit: 
Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, Thou God of 
truth " ; lxv. 3, " Iniquities have prevailed against 
me : as for our transgressions Thou Thyself wilt 
cover them " ; xxxvi. 9, " For with Thee is the 
fountain of life : in Thy light shall we see light " ; 
and Isaiah xl. 31, "They that wait upon the 
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Lord renew their strength ; they mount up with 
wings as the eagles; they run and weary not; 
they walk and faint not." 

" I confess to thee, Nebo, in the assembly of 
the great gods. Through the multitude of my 
sins my soul is not subdued. I make my prayer 
unto thee, warrior of the gods, his brothers. I 
prostrate myself at the feet of Nebo in the whole 
multitude of my sins." 

" I, even I, Nebo, will cause thee, Assurbanipal, 
to live to everlasting days. Thy feet shall not be 
weary, thy hands shall not tremble. These thy 
lips shall not fail for praying to me. Thy tongue 
shall not be put out from thy lips, for I goodly 
speech will bestow on thee. I will go forward as 
thy head ; I will make thy body to go forward in 
the house of fibarbar." 

Nebo spake thus : " Thy mouth utters good 
things, which have been offered in prayer to 
Urkittu. Thy body, which I made, has been 
brought before me in supplication, according to 
her appointment in Ebarbar. The destiny which 
I formed has been brought before me in supplica- 
tion thus : — ' May he have a reward in the house 
of the Queen of the universe!' Thy life has 
been brought before me in supplication thus : — 
' His life do thou prolong, even the life of 
Assurbanipal 1 ' " 

Bowing down in his sanctuary, Assurbanipal 
made his prayer to Nebo, his lord : " I have 
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given myself unto thee, Nebo; thou wilt not 
forsake me, even me. My life in thy presence is 
governed, my soul is held in the embrace of 
Beltis. I have given myself unto thee, Nebo, 
thou mighty one ; thou wilt not forsake me, even 
me, in the midst of my sins." 

There answered a breath from the presence of 
Nebo, his lord : " Fear not, Assurbanipal, long life 
will I give unto thee. Fair winds in thy life will 
I appoint. My mouth, speaking that which is 
good, shall cause thy prayer to be heard in the 
assembly of the great gods." 

The next occurs in a penitential Assyrian 
Psalm of a somewhat later date : " My Lord is 
wroth in his heart : may he be appeased again, 
for I knew not that I sinned. May Istar my 
mother be appeased again, for I knew not that I 
sinned. God knoweth that I knew not : may he 
be appeased. Istar my mother knoweth that I 
knew not : may she be appeased. May God and 
Istar my mother be appeased. May God cease 
from his anger ; may Istar my mother cease from 
her anger. The transgression I committed, my 
God knew. O my Lord, my transgression is 
great; many are my sins. O my God, my 
transgression is great ; many are my sins. O my 
God, thou givest not rest to thy servant, In the 
waters of the raging flood take his hand. The 
sin he has sinned turn into good. Let the wind 
carry away the transgression I have committed. 
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Destroy my manifold wickednesses like a gar- 
ment. my God, seven times seven are my 
transgressions; my transgressions are ever be- 
fore me." 

At the close of the psalm is the rubric, 
" For the tearful supplication of the heart, let 
the glorious name of every god be invoked 
sixty-five times, and then the heart shall have 
peace." 

The following passage forms part of a Baby- 
lonian prayer offered after a bad dream, and 
marks obviously a lower stage of thought and 
life : " May the Lord set my prayer at rest ; 
may he remove my heavy sin. May the Lord 
grant a return of favour. By day direct unto 
death all that disquiets me. O my goddess, be 
gracious unto me : when wilt thou hear my 
prayer? May they pardon my sin, my wicked- 
ness, and my transgression. May the exalted one 
deliver ; may the holy one love. May the seven 
winds carry away my groaning; may the worm 
lay it low; may the bird bear it upwards to 
heaven. May a shoal of fish carry it away ; 
may the river bear it along. May the creeping 
thing of the field come unto me ; may the waters 
of the river as they flow cleanse me. Enlighten 
me like a mask of gold. Food and drink before 
thee perpetually may I get. Heap up the worm, 
take away his life. The steps of thy altar, the 
many ones, may I ascend. With the worm make 
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me pass, and may I be kept with thee. Make 
me to be fed, and may a favourable dream come ; 
may the dream I dream be favourable ; may the 
dream I dream be fulfilled ; may the dream I 
dream turn to prosperity. May Makhir, the god 
of dreams, settle on my head. Let me enter 
Beth-Saggil, the palace of the gods, the temple of 
the Lord. Give me unto Merodach the merciful, 
to prosperity, even unto prospering hands. May 
thy entering, Merodach, be exalted ; may thy 
divinity be glorious; may the men of thy city 
extol thy mighty deeds." 

The next passage is from a tablet dating about 
1300 B.C. In it mention is made of ten gods, 
and the following curse is invoked on anyone who 
shall erase the name of the Ruler, Rimmon- 
Nirari, and write instead his own name in the 
inscription. " May Assur the mighty god, the 
gods Anu, Bel, Hea, Tsiru, the great gods, the 
spirit of heaven, and the spirit of earth, in their 
ministry, mightily injure him, and with a grievous 
curse quickly curse him ; his name, his seed, his 
forces, and his family in the land may they 
destroy ; the glory of his country, the duration of 
his people, and his landmarks may Rimmon 
inundate by a whirlwind ; may the wind dry up 
and bring destruction amongst his offspring 
and crops; may he bring curse and famine 
on his country, and turn it to a mound and 
ruins." 
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Invocations of this kind incorporated by 
monarchs in the inscriptions recording their 
glorious deeds and victories are common. The 
date of this tablet is between half a century and 
a hundred and fifty years after the giving of the 
law on Sinai, when it was said to Israel, " Thou 
shalt have none other gods before Me," and when 
Moses returned to the Lord on the Mount and 
said, " Oh, this people have sinned a great sin, 
and have made them gods of gold" (Ex. 
xxxii. 31). 

But as • the critics question the historical trust- 
worthiness of this part of the Pentateuch, let us 
take a tablet from the year 556 B.C., about the 
time when Jeremiah flourished. On one which 
records the gift of a piece of land by a 
father to his daughter at her marriage, we 
find the following invocation, which shows 
clearly enough both that the Babylonians had 
not lessened the number of their gods, nor 
changed their ideas about what they could get 
them to do. The curses are invoked on any- 
one who should try to defraud the daughter of 
her property. 

" May the gods Anu, El, Hea, the great 
goddess, the great gods, inflict upon him the 
utmost contumely, extirpate his name, annihilate 
his family. May Marduk, the great lord of 
eternity without end, bind him in fetters which 
cannot be broken. May Samas, the great judge 
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of heaven and earth, judge his unpunished mis- 
deeds and surprise him in flagrant misdeeds. 
May Sin, the brilliant, who dwells in the sacred 
heavens, clothe him in leprosy as in a garment, 
and give him up to the wild beasts which wander 
in the outsides of the town. May Istar, the 
queen of heaven and earth, carry off and deliver 
him for vengeance to the god and the king. May 
Ninip, son of the zenith, son of El the sublime, 
take away his funds and limits. May Gula, the 
great queen, the wife of Ninip, infiltre into his 
bowels a poison which cannot be pushed out, and 
may he void blood and pus like water. May Bin, 
the great guardian of heaven and earth, the son 
of the warrior Anu, inundate his field. May 
Serah destroy his firstborn ; may he torture his 
flesh and load his feet with chains. May Nabu, 
the supreme watcher, strike him with misfortune, 
and ruin and blast his happiness in the wrath of 
his face. May all the great gods whose names 
are recorded on this tablet curse him with irre- 
vocable malediction, and scatter his race to the 
last days." 1 

About the same time we read in Jeremiah 
(x. 6, 10), "There is none like unto thee, O 
Lord " ; " The Lord is the true God, He is the 
living God, and an everlasting king " ; " Let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth Me, that I am the Lord which 

1 Wallis Budge, Babylonian Life and History, p. 122. 
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exercise loving-kindness, judgment, and righteous- 
ness in the earth : for in these things I delight " 
(ix. 24); and much more to the same purpose. 
Compare further Isaiah, " Before Me there was 
no God formed, neither shall there be after 
Me." "I, even I, am the Lord " (xliii. 10). "Is 
there a God beside Me ? " (xliv. 8). " I am God, 
and there is none else ; there is none like Me " 
(xlvi. 9). " Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let him 
return unto the Lord, for He will have mercy upon 
him ; and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon. For My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways My ways, saith the Lord " 
(lv. 7, 8) ; and far more to the same effect that 
I cannot quote. 

Had space permitted I should fain have adduced 
further illustrations, and have dwelt in particular 
on a phenomenon which seems to me of very 
great significance — the presence, namely, of con- 
fessions and sighs; entreaties for pardon, and 
aspirations, which are anything but congruous to 
the character of the gods to which they are 
addressed. Strictly speaking, as the God so the 
worship, the confessions, the prayers : here the 
worship, the confession, the prayers, and so forth, 
transcend the God. How came this about ? To 
me the only satisfactory explanation is, that the 
roots of the practical religious relation struck far 
back into long forgotten conceptions of the Divine 
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character and claims to which they corre- 
sponded. This is not an isolated phenomenon; 
on the contrary, it is one that is constantly recur- 
ring, and to which marked and exact analogies 
may be found in our own midst at the present 
moment. 

Put in a nutshell, the history of which I have 
sketched one or two features was a history of 
degradation. The Semitic ancestors of the 
Babylonians, and the Hamitic ancestors of the 
Egyptians, began, not indeed as Monotheists in 
the strict sense, because there was no Polytheism^ 
but as believers in the God who is God. This 
would seem also to have been the case with the 
Aryans of India and Persia as well as with the 
Turanians of China. The further back their 
religious history is traced the more numerous and 
marked become the evidences that they — indeed, 
the human race in general — started not with 
fetichism or animism, or some other such low form 
of religion, but with a naive, non-reflective, child- 
like recognition, loyalty towards, and worship of, 
the one Great Father. 

Yet at the moment when out of the womb of 
Judaism there came forth the Great Elect One, 
who was the Son of God and who revealed the 
Eternal Father, we find that all the world had 
sunk, as it seemed, irrecoverably, either into the 
miry abyss of idolatry or into a scepticism which, 
with its moral degradation, intellectual darkness, 
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and utter hopelessness, was even worse than the 
grossest superstition. 



IV. Religious Thought and Life of the 

Israelites. 

Let it be remembered, first of all, that the 
Babylonians, amongst whom Abraham lived, who 
like himself were of the Semitic race, yea, probably 
also his own relatives, were, at all events for the 
most part, idolaters at the time when he received 
the Divine call. 

The Old Testament specifically refers to the 
latter fact. We read, for example, in the Book 
of Joshua (ch. xxiv. 2), " Your fathers dwelt of old 
time beyond the river, even Terah, the father of 
Abraham, and the father of Nahor : and they served 
other gods." Other relatives seem also to have 
remained idolaters — at all events, in part. The 
Book of Genesis certainly (ch. xxxi.) warrants the 
inference that this was the case with Laban, 
Jacob's father-in-law, as well as with Jacob's own 
wife Rachel. Otherwise, why should the latter 
have stolen her father's "teraphim," or, as they 
are also termed, " his gods " ? 

A Jewish tradition, which, though scarcely a 
bit of actual history, yet may contain a kernel 
of truth, describes the position of matters with 
Terah, Abraham's father, in a somewhat amusing 
manner. It runs as follows : — 
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" Terah, we are told, not only had twelve idols, 
one for each of the twelve months, to which he 
offered sacrifices in succession, but also made and 
sold idols. Abraham, who is said to have been 
from his youth one of the few who amongst men 
remained faithful to Jehovah, was greatly distressed 
at his father's false worship, and resolved to show 
him his folly. One day, during Terah's absence, 
a woman brought a dish of fine meal, asking that 
it might be set before the gods. As soon as she 
had gone her way, Abraham took a staff and 
broke in pieces all the gods except the largest, in 
whose hands he then placed the staff. On his 
return home Terah went, as usual, to pay rever- 
ence to the deities, and finding them all mutilated 
and thrown down, except one, was very wroth, 
and inquired who had done the mischief? 
Abraham said to him, c Father, during your 
absence a woman brought this dish of fine flour 
and asked me to offer it to the gods. Hardly 
had I done so, and turned my back, when, as 
each wanted it for himself, a great clamour arose, 
and the biggest of them took this staff and smote 
the rest/ c How can you mock me ? ' retorted 
Terah; 'have idols reason?' Then Abraham 
answered, ' Do not thine ears hear, father, what 
thy mouth speaketh ? ' The affair came, by and 
by, we are told, to the ears of Nimrod the king, 
by whom Abraham was summoned to his presence, 
and, after inquiry, was warned that if he would not 
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worship the gods of his father he should worship 
fire. ' But why not water, which puts out fire ? ' 
replied Abraham. 'Well, then, worship water,' 
said Nimrod. ' Why not rather the clouds, which 
hold the water?' 'Very well, worship the 
clouds.' ' But why not rather the winds which 
drive the clouds away?' 'Well, then, worship 
the winds ? ' ' Why not rather men, who can 
resist the wind ? ' Then Nimrod lost patience, 
and told him that as fire was his god he would 
cast Abraham into it, and, added he, ' May your 
God come and save you from it.' The legend 
concludes by saying that Abraham was forthwith 
bound on a huge pile of wood, which was set on 
fire, but that the flames were suddenly extinguished 
by a fountain which sprang up from beneath; 
the wood changed into blossoming fruit-trees, a 
delightful garden sprang up around, and angels 
were seen sitting in it with Abraham in their 
midst (Beer's Leben Abraham's)." 

1. The first point selected for special considera- 
tion is the Israelitish conception of God. 

If the word Monotheism be used correctly, that 
is, if it be taken in the sense of recognising not 
merely one God, but one God alone, one God as 
God, to the conscious exclusion of all other gods, 
in the sense of denying deity, true deity, deity in 
any real sense, to all other objects of human 
worship styled gods, then it is certain that large 
numbers of the Israelites did not become 
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Monotheists till a late stage of their national 
existence. 

Notwithstanding some strong words looking in 
the direction of strict Monotheism uttered by 
Abraham, it may be doubted whether even he 
had properly and consciously grasped the great 
truth which ultimately became the watchword of 
his descendants. It is not even quite certain that 
it was in this sense recognised by Moses. But 
whatever conclusion may be reached regarding 
the patriarchs and other " men of light and 
leading," there can be no question as to the state 
of mind of great numbers, if not of the majority, 
of the nation down to the captivities. They 
believed, at all events after a fashion, in the 
reality of other gods alongside of Jehovah. Only 
on this supposition can we account for the 
apostacies which their literature not only records, 
but represents as being reproved and punished by 
Jehovah. 

For centuries, indeed, it would seem that 
Jehovah was regarded by many of them chiefly 
as their tribal, their national, their peculiar God, 
to whom they owed exclusive allegiance, and who 
in return was pledged or covenanted to care for, 
protect, and aid them alone. As we read in 
Ex. vi. 7, " I will take you to Me for a people ; 
and I will be to you a God." 

But even granting that Jehovah was nothing 
more at first than their tribal and then their national 
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God, the view and the relationship they held were 
peculiar ; they were, for at least a thousand years, 
without a true parallel among contemporary 
nations ; whilst they foreshadowed the higher and 
truer view and relationship yet to come. Not 
only were the claims of Jehovah on the loyalty 
of the Israelites more exacting than those of 
other gods on the nations which believed in 
them ; but whereas all other nations recognised 
more than one national God as having the same 
or similar claims on their service, the funda- 
mental law of the Israelites as a nation was, 
" thou shalt have none other gods before Me : thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them." When the Israelites named another god ; 
when they erected altars and offered sacrifices 
to any but Jehovah; they did so with a bad 
conscience, even though the other god were 
believed to be a god. Whereas other nations 
had many gods with a good conscience ; and had 
a bad conscience when they neglected to show 
them honour on proper occasions and in appro- 
priate ways. 

By degrees, however, the higher minds among 
the Israelites found their way to the doctrine 
so finely set forth by Isaiah (xlvi. 9 ff.), " I am God, 
and there is none else : I am God, and there is 
none like Me ; My counsel shall stand, and I will 
do all My pleasure " : and Jehovah came to be 
confessed as the Maker and Ruler of heaven and 
4 
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trat there cac^d be ary ccrer Gai save Jehovah, 
their Gc*i. Tbe IBrst aad Sbrezzost article of their 
creed was, * Jezwsrah is God, aad there is none 
else,* "the King cf Israel, his redeemer, the 
Lord of hosts — He is the first and He the last ; 
and beside Him there is no God." 

Now, let us carefully mark not only the 
development that had thus taken place; but 
especially the circumstances under which it took 
place. The development is extraordinary enough 
in itself. There is nothing like it elsewhere. 
Suppose we take for granted that, as not a few 
thinkers maintain, down to the captivity there 
were scarcely any Israelites, if any at all, to 
whom Jehovah was more than their great national 
God, how shall we account for the fact that just 
when He showed Himself apparently most power- 
less to help and deliver they rose to the highest 
estimate of Him, and clung most firmly to Him ? 
Here surely is a strange predicament. 

It will be remembered how plainly the Assyrian 
general, Rabshakeh, put the case to King Heze- 
kiah when he was besieging Jerusalem (2 Kings 
xix. 1 o ff. ; xviii. 1 9 ff.). Calling upon him to sur- 
render, he says : " Behold, thou hast heard what 
the kings of Assyria have done to all lands, by 
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destroying them utterly: and shalt thou be 
delivered? Have the gods of the nations de- 
livered them, which my fathers have destroyed? 
Let not thy God in whom thou trustest deceive 
thee, saying, Jerusalem shall not be delivered 
up." Yet Hezekiah went and prayed, " O Lord 
God of Israel, Thou art the God, even Thou alone, 
of all the kingdoms of the earth ; bow down Thine 
ear and hear. Of a truth, Lord, the kings of 
Assyria have destroyed the nations and have cast 
their gods into the fire ; for they were no gods, 
but the work of men's hands." We are so 
familiar with all this, and it seems to us so per- 
fectly right, proper, and natural, that we are in 
danger of missing its remarkable significance. 
How came this attitude towards God to be 
possible to the Jews? How was it that they 
alone held it ? Nay, more, as I asked before, how 
came they finally, consciously, irrevocably, to take 
up this exceptional position under the very cir- 
cumstances when they found their trust in Jehovah 
apparently useless ? — especially if their only idea 
of Him had been that of a tribal or national God. 
When the gods of the Assyrians and Chaldeans 
had given those nations the victory over them- 
selves, that is, as others reasoned, over their 
national God ; when they were scattered and 
compelled to dwell among idolaters; when their 
children were born and brought up for genera- 
tions subject to the disabilities of dissent, and 
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earth; as having a right to the allegiance of all 
peoples. 

After the captivity, the Israelites became a 
nation of Monotheists, abjuring the very notion 
that there could be any other God save Jehovah, 
their God. The first and foremost article of their 
creed was, " Jehovah is God, and there is none 
else," " the King of Israel, his redeemer, the 
Lord of hosts — He is the first and He the last ; 
and beside Him there is no God." 

Now, let us carefully mark not only the 
development that had thus taken place; but 
especially the circumstances under which it took 
place. The development is extraordinary enough 
in itself. There is nothing like it elsewhere. 
Suppose we take for granted that, as not a few 
thinkers maintain, down to the captivity there 
were scarcely any Israelites, if any at all, to 
whom Jehovah was more than their great national 
God, how shall we account for the fact that just 
when He showed Himself apparently most power- 
less to help and deliver they rose to the highest 
estimate of Him, and clung most firmly to Him ? 
Here surely is a strange predicament. 

It will be remembered how plainly the Assyrian 
general, Rabshakeh, put the case to King Heze- 
kiah when he was besieging Jerusalem (2 Kings 
xix. 1 o ff. ; xviii. 1 9 ff.). Calling upon him to sur- 
render, he says : " Behold, thou hast heard what 
the kings of Assyria have done to all lands, by 
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destroying them utterly: and shalt thou be 
delivered? Have the gods of the nations de- 
livered them, which my fathers have destroyed? 
Let not thy God in whom thou trustest deceive 
thee, saying, Jerusalem shall not be delivered 
up." Yet Hezekiah went and prayed, " O Lord 
God of Israel, Thou art the God, even Thou alone, 
of all the kingdoms of the earth ; bow down Thine 
ear and hear. Of a truth, Lord, the kings of 
Assyria have destroyed the nations and have cast 
their gods into the fire ; for they were no gods, 
but the work of men's hands." We are so 
familiar with all this, and it seems to us so per- 
fectly right, proper, and natural, that we are in 
danger of missing its remarkable significance. 
How came this attitude towards God to be 
possible to the Jews? How was it that they 
alone held it ? Nay, more, as I asked before, how 
came they finally, consciously, irrevocably, to take 
up this exceptional position under the very cir- 
cumstances when they found their trust in Jehovah 
apparently useless ? — especially if their only idea 
of Him had been that of a tribal or national God. 
When the gods of the Assyrians and Chaldeans 
had given those nations the victory otfer them- 
selves, that is, as others reasoned, over their 
national God; when they were scattered and 
compelled to dwell among idolaters; when their 
children were born and brought up for genera- 
tions subject to the disabilities of dissent, and 
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exposed to the allurements — social, financial, 
political — of the established religion; how came 
it that they did not at length first depose Jehovah 
from His position as their special national God, 
then degrade Him either to a level with, or below, 
other gods, and at last abjure Him entirely ? 

This is what happened elsewhere — in India, 
China, Greece, Rome, Scandinavia — everywhere 
in fact, so far as our information goes. Many 
Jews actually did succumb ; we know, however, 
that the real kernel of the nation not only 
remained true to their former convictions, but 
attained to fuller insight into the truth. The 
fire, which, humanly speaking, ought to have 
burnt out all faith in Jehovah, refined it, for a 
large, or, at all events, the most important, section, 
to a purity, vigour, and sublimity that have 
commanded for it the admiration of the world. 

2. The second point to be considered is the 
practical relation of the Israelites to God as 
embodied in their consciousness of sin and ex- 
perience of Divine forgiveness and grace. 

So far as can be ascertained from their 
literature, these two primary elements of practical 
religion constantly advanced and intensified 
together. Yet they seem mutually exclusive; 
and one cannot but ask, How could men become 
more and more aware of their sinfulness in God's 
sight, and, at the same time, more assured of the 
Divine forgiveness and grace ? What a contra- 
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diction ! Yet it is just this contradiction that 
is one of the most marked characteristics of 
Jewish life, and which reached its culmination 
in the men who established the Christian Church. 

(1) Consider, first, the consciousness of sin in 
Israel. 

Judging by the evidence contained in the 
Book of Genesis, the fathers and founders of the 
Hebrew nation had not a profound sense of sin. 
Very little is said about it. They recognise sin 
in its overt forms — in actual falsehood, in crime, 
in gross impurities, in violence, and the like ; they 
connect God with the sufferings and judgments 
which befall wicked men. But there is little or 
nothing of the state of mind which is expressed 
in the Psalms and in the Prophets. Some sins, 
in fact, they committed, without seeming to have 
regarded them as such till the penalty came 
and awoke their consciences. This is true even 
of the Patriarch Abraham. There is no 
evidence to show that in this respect he was 
much, if at all, superior * to those in whose 
midst he lived and with whom he came in 
contact. 

It seems to me highly probable that the state 
of Abraham, Abimelech, and others, at that time, 
relatively to the consciousness of sin, was that 
of men generally ; or, at any rate, of those who 
might be regarded as the better, the representa- 
tive, men among the Semites, at all events among 
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those who were Abraham's nearest kinsmen, the 
inhabitants of Southern Arabia. 

But though Abraham and the rest of his 
kinsfolk may have started at much the same 
point, their respective descendants diverged ever 
further and further. But what a decided step in 
advance was taken by the Israelites when the 
ten commandments became the corner - stone of 
their national law — especially the last command- 
ment, which tracked sin to its lurking - place in 
the very heart, and branded as offensive to God 
what had not yet taken the shape of act or word 
— " thou shalt not covet " ! 

What a revolution, too, must have taken place 
in their relation to sin, in their estimate of its 
real nature, and in their own consciousness of 
subjection to its power, ere the Psalms could 
have been written ! ere the Prophets could have 
spoken to their fellow - countrymen as they con- 
stantly did ! Were I to undertake to adduce 
all the passages in which sin is confessed, the 
depravity of the heart bewailed, penitence de- 
clared, sense of deserving Divine anger expressed, 
the need of a clean heart and of a right spirit 
acknowledged, and Divine forgiveness entreated, 
when should I end ? One fact alone is sufficient, 
I think, to establish what I have been saying, 
even with regard to the Old Testament, the 
fact, namely, that, down even to our own times, 
t)ie human heart finds its sin, in all its relations, 
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there voiced forth with a faithfulness and fulness 
nowhere approached, unless it be in the New 
Testament. And what shall we say as to the 
New Testament ? The Epistles, especially those 
of Paul, and the discourses of Christ, especially 
the Sermon on the Mount, are universally 
allowed to have said all that can be said with 
a clearness, sobriety, and force that carry con- 
viction to every honest heart. As a standard of 
moral self-judgment they have long been accepted 
as transcendently exalted, ideal, and yet true, 
by the holiest and best of men. Yet the New 
Testament, too, forms part of Israel's literature. 

(2) The second element of the relation of the 
Israelites to God is the experience of forgiveness 
and grace. 

As regards this, no less than in other respects, 
there undoubtedly was development. At first 
they were like children — superficial their sense 
of sin; superficial their appreciation of Divine 
forgiveness. But, by degrees, they realised an 
experience which has been, and even yet is, the 
ideal of earnest souls of all lands and nations. 
How striking the following words from Deuter- 
onomy ! After being admonished and warned in 
the most terrible terms, we read, " If ye shall seek 
the Lord thy God, thou shalt find Him, if thou 
search after Him with all thy heart ; for the Lord 
thy God is a merciful God ; He will not fail thee 
nor destroy thee " (iv. 29 ff.). This was the con- 
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viction of an Israelite himself. Again, what a 
wonderful experience lies back of the words, " He 
hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded 
us after our iniquities. For as the heaven is high 
above the earth, so great is His mercy toward 
them that fear Him. As far as the east is from 
the west, so far hath He removed our transgres- 
sions from us. Like as a father loveth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him " 
(Ps. ciii. i o ff.). And what unspeakable blessedness 
is promised in the assurance, " As many as I love, 
I reprove and chastise : be zealous therefore, and 
repent. Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : 
if any man hear My voice, and open the door, I 
will come unto him, and will sup with him, and he 
with Me " (Rev. iii. 20). 

In the extracts which I have given from the 
religious writings of Egypt and Babylonia, appre- 
ciate as highly as we may the higher glimpses 
they betray, there is nothing that can for a moment 
be compared for truth, reality, intensity, whether as 
regards sin or forgiveness, with the passages that 
crowd the pages of the Jewish Scriptures. 

Single words or sentences may be culled which, 
looked at in the fuller light we now enjoy, seem 
to warrant the loose and strong statements made 
by popular speakers regarding the so-called sacred 
writings of the heathen; but examined in their 
context the parallelism with those of the Bible 
will be found to be at the best superficial. 
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The question accordingly forces itself on the 
attention of the philosophical historian, — for after 
all it is a problem of the philosophy of history, — 
Why did the Israelites, starting where their neigh- 
bours the Egyptians and Babylonians, not to 
refer to others of their contemporaries, started, 
grow into an ever truer and intenser appreciation 
of sin on the one hand, and, on the other, into an 
ever fuller realisation of the Divine love, whilst 
the rest of the world degenerated instead of 
advancing? Taken as a whole, mankind outside 
Israel became less and less sensitive to sin ; 
though the evils of sin more and more completely 
darkened and embittered their life; and at the 
same time God and His fatherly grace became 
ever more unreal and unknown. As to the facts, 
there can scarcely be two opinions. The only 
question is their explanation. The Israelites 
give us their explanation. They take no credit 
to themselves for the difference, although they 
clearly saw that it existed. They ascribe it to 
the saving action of God. Paul, — who, remember, 
was a great Jewish thinker, one who was specially 
interested in the problems of history, — Paul sup- 
plies us with a reason for both sides of the 
contrast, both for the development of the heathen 
in hardness, darkness, and alienation from God ; 
and the development of the Israelites in con- 
sciousness of sin and of Divine love. Speaking of 
the former, he says, "Knowing God," i.e. as all 
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men knew Him at the beginning, " they glorified 
Him not as God, neither gave thanks ; but became 
vain in their reasonings, and their senseless heart 
was darkened. Refusing to have God in their 
knowledge, God gave them up to a reprobate 
mind." That is his philosophy of heathenism. 
With regard to Israel, on the contrary, he tells 
us that " the law came in, that sin," namely, the 
consciousness of sin, " might abound " ; in other 
words, God Himself legislated for the Jews in 
order to make them understand the true nature 
of sin ; sending, in addition prophets to interpret, 
expand, and enforce the law, when it was being 
forgotten, emasculated, and despised. And this 
went on till Christ laid it down as the funda- 
mental all - comprehensive rule of the Divine 
kingdom that " thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself." 
While the Israelites were thus having conscience 
and moral judgment educated and enlightened, 
God also, they tell us, assured them of His readi- 
ness to forgive, redeemed from many tribulations, 
sent His Spirit into their heart, — the spirit of 
obedience and trust, — and at last, in the fulness 
of the times, made the sacrifice of His only- 
begotten and well-beloved Son, that the world 
might be saved. 

In Christ, and especially in His death, the two 
things were secured which I said at the beginning 
3eqmed mutually exclusive — the clearest con- 
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sciousness of sin and the strongest realisation of 
the grace of God. " Herein was love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sin." Such 
is the explanation assigned by the Israelites. It 
seems to me to be adequate. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Philosophy of Revelation and 

Inspiration. 

The words Inspiration and Revelation at the 
present time are frequently used in a way that 
some would describe as " broad," others as " vague," 
or even loose. It is not, however, exactly a novel 
custom. Poets in all ages have been in the habit of 
seeking inspiration, and even revelation. Milton, 
for example, invokes the aid of the " Heavenly 
Muse " to his " adventurous song," and adds — 

" Chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou knowest. 

What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men." 

He thus asks both for inspiration and revelation, 
that he may make his great poem worthy of its 
theme. 

We are being constantly assured either that 
what we need is fresh inspiration, or that such 
inspiration has been or may be found in this or 
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the other way. Divine revelations, too, are said 
to come, as in all ages, so now> through poets, 
artists, scientists, and others. Men in particular, 
like Lowell, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, 
are spoken of as true prophets, who reveal to the 
present generation new and higher spiritual truths, 
besides opening up new sources of inspiration, 
just as did similar men to former generations. 

Now there can be no doubt that we do get a 
certain kind or degree of what may be termed 
inspiration in this way. In other words, we are 
stirred within, we are moved to rise above our 
ordinary level : there are awakened in us new im- 
pulses, nobler aspirations, higher powers, through 
contact with men of eminence in various spheres 
of human endeavour and achievement; or with 
the productions of genius in poetry or art or 
music ; or with the grander works of human 
power and skill ; or with heroes, whether of 
suffering or accomplishment ; or with saintly men 
and women, and so forth. Who would care to 
question it? Experiences of the kind are spe- 
cially common in youth; they constitute one of 
its charms and privileges, as well as one of its 
peculiar responsibilities. The incapability of such 
experiences, which we describe as being blast y 
excites both commiseration and contempt in right- 
minded men. 

So, too, what may be termed revelations come 
to us in all sorts of ways, through great poets, 
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artists, orators, preachers, scientists. Ideals and 
truths that had previously been unknown to us 
are unveiled. We dream dreams and see visions. 
Examples without number might be adduced, 
but I will restrict myself to two from the domain 
of science. What an unveiling, in the truest sense, 
of God's ways, and uncovering of the Divine foot- 
steps, was Darwin's book on Worms and the part 
they play in the economy of nature. I never look 
at the innumerable little mounds of earth thrown 
up after wet weather on our meadows and lawns 
without remembering what that great scientist 
taught, but which no man had ever discovered 
before, namely, that the soil which nourishes our 
vegetables, plants, trees, flowers, owes its fitness 
for the purpose to its having, along with other 
things, passed through the stomachs of worms, 
and that the same despised creatures it is which 
cause the ruins of buildings, and even cities, to be 
covered over in time with an almost unbroken 
greensward. 

Another and more recent, though not more 
striking, example is the so-called X-rays. How 
wonderful that all sorts of substances which had 
been considered means of concealment should 
suddenly be found to be well-nigh as transparent 
as glass ! The very darkness is becoming light 
even to man ! How solemnly suggestive ! Who 
knows but that things we do behind walls and par- 
titions which shut out ordinary light may in some 
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way be photographed so that others shall one 
day gaze on them with amazement ! 

Yes, revelations or unveilings are becoming 
almost the very order of the day. 

The language employed regarding inspiration 
and revelation of the kind just mentioned fre- 
quently sounds almost identical with that which 
the Christian Church has hitherto employed solely 
in connection with the Bible. Many, in fact, 
refuse to allow that there is any difference between 
the Divine revealing to and inspiration of Jews 
and His revealing to and inspiration of other men. 
He has ever been revealing to and inspiring men, 
it is said ; He did so in old time, He does so now. 
There was nothing really supernatural or excep- 
tional in His relation to the great men of Israel, 
neither to the poets nor prophets, the lawgivers 
nor writers, the heroes nor saints. Any differ- 
ences between them and similar men elsewhere 
are due to differences of temperament, constitu- 
tion, race, time, circumstances. God is always 
revealing and inspiring; but this action of His 
produces varying results, and takes different forms, 
according to the men who are its subjects. 

I have no wish to deny that God has always 
been seeking to make Himself known to men, to 
remind them of Himself, to draw them to Himself, 
to evoke and quicken in them all that is truest and 
best, by means of the stages of the evolution of the 
cosmos or creation, of the events of history, of human 
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institutions and relations, and especially of con- 
science; yea, also in other ways more direct, 
personal, spiritual. This, indeed, is implied by the 
Apostle Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, when he 
tells us that men are without excuse if they are 
ignorant of God, alienated from Him, and therefore 
degraded. Nay, more, men who were loyal in pur- 
pose to the highest they knew, have in all ages at- 
tained to a fuller insight into spiritual truth, and been 
enabled to live a diviner life. Such were probably 
Zoroaster, Sakya-Muni The Buddha, Socrates, and 
even Mohammed at the earlier stages of his career. 

Now if we choose to employ the terms inspira- 
tion and revelation in this connection — very good ; 
but let us be clearly aware what we are doing. 

If we really intend to put heathen and certain 
modern religious leaders, thinkers, teachers, on 
exactly the same footing as those of the Old and 
New Testament, — whether by levelling up or 
levelling down does not matter, — let it be dis- 
tinctly said. If that be not meant, the traditional 
terms should either be restricted to the men and 
literature of Israel, including the New Testament, 
or else used with the addition of an adjective 
like special or supernatural to mark the dis- 
tinction. In this way confusion and misunder- 
standing will be avoided. For my own part, 
when I speak of revelation and inspiration in 
connection with the life and literature of Israel, 
I mean that they were at work there in modes 
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and degrees in which they have not been, and are 
not now, so far as is known, at work anywhere 
eke. 

In order to get at the true rationale or philo- 
sophy of divine inspiration on the one hand, and 
revelation on the other, — using the terms in essen- 
tially the same sense as that previously referred to, 
— we need to go back to first principles. In other 
words, we must begin with the original constitu- 
tional relation of God to man ; we must ask the 
questions: (i) Whether, having been made what 
he is, and endowed with the potentialities which 
he possesses, man's proper growth and develop- 
ment are conditioned by a certain specific Divine 
relation? and (2) What that specific Divine 
relation to him must be? It is on the answer 
to these questions that our understanding of 
inspiration and revelation depends. 

I may just say now, in advance, that in my 
judgment the direct, and still more the indirect, 
teaching of the Scripture, of Christian experience, 
of the history of heathen religions, and, indeed, of 
the history of humanity generally, is, first, that 
such Divine action was necessary ; and secondly, 
that the action in question is most exactly 
denoted by the terms theopneustia or Divine 
inspiration, and revelation or manifestation. 

This is the position which I propose now to 
set forth and illustrate. 

Let me remind the reader, first of all, in a word or 
5 
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two, of the great biological law to which man, like 
all things which are designed to grow and develop, 
is subject. That law requires that he shall be 
acted on in a fitting way by a fitting environ- 
ment; whilst he in turn reacts fittingly. Just 
now I am concerned solely with the environ- 
mental side of the matter. This law applies to 
man in his entirety — body and soul, the outward 
and the inward man. Both of them decay 
without such action ; both are renewed day by 
day in consequence of it. 

. What now is man's environment? And how 
must it act upon him in order that he may grow, 
develop, and act as he should ? 

None of us will say with Shelley — 

"This world is the nurse of all we know; 
This world is the mother of all we feel " — (On Death) ; 

not even if our fellow-men be included in " this 
world " ; for close and important as are the rela- 
tions of nature to human growth and develop- 
ment, impossible as it is for any one of us to be, 
do, and become what we are constituted to be, 
do, and become, unless our fellow-men are rightly 
related to us, there is another factor which holds 
an infinitely more important place in our universe 
— God Himself. Nature is needed. Our fellow- 
men are needed. But when they have done for 
us all they can do, our heart and our soul cry out 
for the living God. And when once the con- 
sciousness of the need of God is awakened, until 
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it is met, neither nature nor men are able to dis- 
charge for us the function which before such 
awakenment they seemed fully able to discharge. 
Equally true, however, is it that when God has 
taken the place in our life which belongs to Him, 
both nature and humanity are found to be rich 
with satisfactions which previously they had never 
been imagined capable of affording; though, at 
the same time, they are relegated in a sense to 
an inferior position. God is the supreme factor 
of every man's environment. 

Though I cannot, and indeed need not, dwell 
on the point, yet in order to avoid misapprehen- 
sion, I will just say in passing that the environ- 
ment of man can only very imperfectly, and 
beyond certain limits not at all, discharge its 
function for him, unless he consciously and freely 
consent to and co-operate with it in its action. 
Co-operation, indeed, is necessary on the part of 
every form of living being from the amoeba up- 
wards; but free, conscious consent and co-opera- 
tion are man's special prerogative. This is true 
of us with regard even to nature ; if we do not 
feed, for example, we cannot renew our ever- 
decaying powers ; and it is only to a very limited 
extent that a man can be fed without or against 
his will. Even so with regard to our fellow-men 
and their environmental relation to us ; they can- 
not do for any of us all that they are able to do, 
all that it is their business to do, unless we are 
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willing co-operators. How often are teachers, 
preachers, and even parents, reminded of this 
truth ! God Himself is no exception. Amazing 
as is the fact; nay, more, incredible, not to say 
dishonouring, as it has seemed, and still seems 
to many, fact it is that not even God Himself can 
discharge the function that He has imposed on 
Himself, nay, more, reserved for Himself, in the 
growth and development of man, unless man 
consciously and freely consent and co-operate. 
This is taken for granted, at all events, in the 
Scriptures ; it is one of the pillar-truths of Christi- 
anity ; apart from it neither Scripture nor Christi- 
anity is intelligible ; and the logical forgetfulness 
of it is at the bottom of a great many critical 
and philosophical objections to both, with which, 
superficially regarded, it seems to be in no way 
connected. 

God has constituted us so that He can act on 
us in a twofold manner — the one for brevity's sake 
I will term personal, the other vital — instead of 
vital, I might say bio- dynamic. But let me illus- 
trate, as far as I can, the precise force and scope 
of these two terms, personal and vital. 

Take an illustration from the bodily sphere. 
Every meal that we sit down to, every form of 
food of which we partake, affects us in a twofold 
way. It appeals first of all to our senses, as we 
say; that is, in reality, to our mind, perceiving 
through the senses ; and should cause us more or 
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less pleasure, which, though its channel is sense, is 
really mental. To a man without smell or taste 
food is mentally less than it is to those who have 
both ; it fails to that extent to discharge for him 
one of its environmental functions. 

The chief way, however, in which food affects 
us — the way, in fact, for the sake of which we 
take it — is, of course, the vital or bio-dynamic ; 
that is, it supplies us with vital energy. Food is 
a vehicle by means of which our strength is 
renewed — the strength which we describe by 
various names, such as muscular power, nerve 
power, heart power, brain power, and so forth. 

So that even physical food appeals to us and 
affects us in two ways — mental and bodily. The 
former way is in a restricted sense personal \ the 
latter is vital or dynamic. Personal, I say, in a 
restricted sense ; for, as a rule, it touches our per- 
sonality solely in its primary and elementary forms 
of self-manifestation. Still, so far as intelligence 
and self-controlled activity, not to mention other 
mental functions, are called into play at all, so far 
is it quite justifiable to speak of food having a 
properly personal influence. 

Take now another illustration from a higher 
sphere. 

If our fellow-men could supply us out of them- 
selves with vital energy, besides appealing as they 
do to our intelligence, our affections, our emotions, 
and our power of free self-control ; that is, if they 
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could act on us vitally, as we know they do per- 
sonally, they would furnish us with an adequate 
illustration of what I mean. Suppose, for example, 
a man of strong body could give a man of weak 
body some of his bodily strength; or a man of 
strong mind and strong will could give some of 
his mental and will-strength to his brethren who 
are weak, besides acting on them in the ordinary 
manner, we could say of him, " he affects us both 
psychically and bio-dynamically." But none of us 
have experience either of exerting or receiving 
such twofold influence. We often use language 
that implies the discharge of both the functions 
referred to by fellow - men ; but if the actual 
experience be carefully examined, it will be found 
that the language is essentially inaccurate and 
exaggerated. Sometimes, in fact, it is misleading 
and mischievous. 

Approximately, now, this is the force and scope 
of the terms personal and vital or bio-dynamic, 
applied to the action of God on man. 

But let us dwell on the point a little longer. 

God acts on us personally, that is, He appeals to 
our intelligence, excites it, interests it, supplies it 
with what we call food, but which would be more 
exactly termed material — material of the sublimest 
order; material, too, that brings in its train an 
infinite variety of objects which relatively to us 
are other than God, at the same time also throw- 
ing around them the light needed by us in order 
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that we may think and know them. God appeals 
further to our capabilities of affection — of reverence, 
trust, love — stimulating them into an activity such 
as they never otherwise develop, and filling the 
heart with a contentment and blessedness which 
are otherwise unattainable. God evokes the power 
of self-control or will, as neither man nor nature 
ever did or can evoke it. In this and other ways, 
to cut the matter short, He calls out our poten- 
tialities — our essentially and normally human 
potentialities — in harmony with the highest ideals 
we can form, i.e. in harmony with and realisation 
of His own idea of our nature. 

This, stated very briefly and in a very frag- 
mentary way, is what I mean by the personal 
action which God designed to exert on man. If 
He can act on us in the way described, — and His 
power and willingness and purpose to do so is an 
essential feature of God according to the Christian 
idea, — then clearly His personal action is neces- 
sary to the normal growth, development, and life 
of every individual man ; growth and development 
without it cannot but be stunted and unhealthy. 

But what have I described? Have I not de- 
scribed one aspect of inspiration, and have I 
not maintained that without it man would not 
be in the full sense a living, that is, a growing, 
developing, rightly-acting soul ? 

Let us now turn to the other aspect of the 
Divine relation to man. 
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This other relation is vital or bio-dynamic. I 
may just say here that the New Testament term, 
"grace," really has the two aspects which I am 
distinguishing. " Grace of God " means not only 
Divine favour, Divine considerateness, and so forth, 
which belongs to the sphere I have designated 
" personal " ; but also Divine energy, Divine 
quickening, Divine vitalising, dynamising. 

God, in other words, not only acts upon us in 
the way I termed " personal," but He also bestows 
strength. He, the Lord of all power and might, 
the self-controlled reservoir of absolute energy, 
who has life in Himself, is ready to let us share 
in His vital energy, — the vital energy which ex- 
presses itself in His own unfathomable wisdom, 
boundless knowledge, inexhaustible love, im- 
measurable goodness, infinitely self-varied creative- 
ness, faultless purity, righteousness, holiness. A 
man can exhort and stimulate us to try to be and 
do as he is and does; but power to be and do 
what he is and does he cannot give. God can 
bestow energy, as well as command, exhort, 
stimulate, exhibit. And, as a matter of fact, 
unless we share Divine energy, we cannot live 
Divine life. 

In what I have just set forth you will recognise 
a truth which is supremely precious to Christian 
believers, and is, or ought to be, their greatest joy 
to proclaim to others. In fact, along with the 
assurance of forgiveness, it is the very heart of 
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the Gospel itself, expressed, of course, in very 
general terms. 

What I have thus been describing is another 
aspect of inspiration, i.e. of theopneustia. In fact, 
it is the most important aspect, — that also to 
which explicit or implicit reference is most fre- 
quently made throughout the Scriptures. 

I hinted already in passing, that the physical 
energy which we appropriate from our physical 
environment in the shape of food, distributes 
itself, after the digestive process is complete, 
through various channels all over the bodily 
system. Some of it strengthens the body ; some 
invigorates the nerves, the senses, and the brain ; 
nay, more, some, in a certain way, quickens the 
mind itself. Everyone knows by experience 
that his power of thinking is revived by proper 
food; and people tell us that even generous, 
kindly, noble, loving feelings are affected by the 
stomach. It is not wise to ask men for favours 
while they are hungry and waiting for their dinner — 
so it is said. The key to these puzzling phenomena 
is furnished by the principles just advanced. 

The rule just laid down applies also to the 
energy which we draw from God, — to the spiritual 
energy or grace which He has kept, so to speak, 
in His own hands. When it has entered the 
inner man, i.e. when it has been appropriated, it 
also distributes itself — how, we do not know, though 
doubtless by appropriate channels — to the various 
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parts of the spiritual organism; to each part 
according to its special need, provided, of course, 
that no hindrance is interposed by ourselves. 

The gracious energy or power of the Spirit 
heightens the keenness and accuracy of spiritual 
discernment ; strengthens the power of grasping, 
correlating, and explaining spiritual truth; adds 
vividness to the imagination ; increases the power 
of setting forth spiritual things, either by word or 
other means ; invigorates faith — that is, belief, con- 
fidence, loyalty ; intensifies the emotions, making 
us capable of a peace, contentment, blessedness, 
joy, that we could not otherwise realise ; awakens 
in us the desire and purpose, and bestows on us 
the power, to pray, to worship ; dynamises us to 
be meek and gentle, considerate and unselfish, 
to love and serve, to be noble and act nobly, to 
become like Christ, yea, like God Himself. 

This process does not of course go on with 
complete regularity. The analogous physical 
process does not. Physical energy is apt to 
distribute itself along the lines of least resistance : 
in other words, to go first to the parts that are 
most used and exercised, where therefore the need 
may be most immediate and is most pressing. 

No man, however, is built on exactly the same 
lines as another man. Individuality pervades 
each one of us — the whole " outward man," 
probably even to the ultimate cells and tissues ; 
the whole "inner man" too, in his every potentiality 
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of intellect, heart, emotion, will. The distribution 
of the energy which we appropriate, whether for 
the body or the mind, is accordingly in every 
man peculiar, specific, conformably to his con- 
stitution and the particular circumstances, occupa- 
tion, functions, relations, vocations, for which he is 
fitted, and in which, therefore, normally he should 
find himself. 

Otherwise expressed, Divine inspiration, com- 
prising both personal and vital influence, normally 
affects men according to their inner constitu- 
tion and the relations dependent thereon ; or accord- 
ing to the vocations thereby conditioned. No one 
man, therefore, ever did, or ever could, or ever will 
receive Divine inspiration to precisely the same 
degree or in identically the same manner as any 
other man ; nor, having received it, can any one 
man ever be affected, influenced, stirred, moved 
by it in exactly the same way as any other man. 

These are simple principles, the close connec- 
tion of which with, and the light they throw on, 
the subject now under consideration, will shortly, I 
trust, be obvious ; though they have too frequently 
been lost sight of, to the great detriment of the 
Christian Church, no less in practical than in 
doctrinal respects. 

At this point I must recall a truth which, 
somehow or other — possibly through antagonism 
to the very defective form in which it had been 
handed down by the Romish Church — has never 
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found adequate appreciation among Protestants. 
I refer to the truth which I have really pre- 
supposed and partly spoken of already, that man 
was constituted at the very firsts so that he could not 
grow, develop, live normally, without constant 
supplies of spiritual energy from God; in other 
words, without Divine grace in the second sense of 
the term grace. The need of " grace," i.e., has been 
treated as due to the incoming of sin. So far as 
forgiving grace and special supplies of spiritual 
power are concerned, this is true : but Adam was 
no more capable of standing morally without 
Divine grace than he was capable of walking or 
thinking without physical nourishment. The first 
sin — sin which he was able to commit because he 
already possessed a certain store of spiritual 
energy — checked the inflow of further spiritual 
energy from God, with the result that he became 
weak for good, and fell further and further into 
sin. Just, in fact, as would happen to a man in a 
bodily respect if he were to misrelate himself to 
his physical environment: the first result would 
be that assimilation of nourishment from it would 
be checked ; then he would become weaker and 
more disordered ; the increased weakness and the 
disorder would still further check assimilation, 
and so on till he perished. 

The correspondence between the body and the 
soul or mind, between the " outward man " and 
the " inward man," is as perfect as it can be. 
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It will be remembered that I called attention 
to the fact or law that the action of man's 
environment on him is largely conditional on his 
free conscious consent and co-operation — not 
wholly, but largely ; and that God, who constituted 
man what he is, made this law binding even on 
Himself. In accordance therewith, what He is to 
us personally, i>. to our intelligence, our affections, 
our emotions, and so forth, as well as what He is 
to us vitally, depends on our response, i.e. on 
whether we freely consent and co - operate. In 
whatever way the principle may be formulated, 
whatever limitations may be put upon it, whatever 
other principles may be held along with it, and 
however it may be explained, every true Chris- 
tian believer implicitly recognises it, and no 
Christian theology has ever really denied it. 
In fact, its denial would involve the reduction 
of men to a rank below that of living creatures 
generally. 

But now see what this involves. Clearly, as 
scarcely needs saying, that the environment, before 
it can act on us, or at the very moment of affect- 
ing us, must make itself known to us. We must 
be cognisant of its existence, as well as of its 
nature and relation to us, so far as is necessary 
to justify consent and co-operation. For, be it' 
remembered, a free, responsible, intelligent being, 
has no right to consent and co-operate in the dark. 
Even if " faith " be held to warrant him in doing 
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so, and it certainly does, faith is not darkness; 
faith itself grows out of and implies light. 

This holds good with regard to our physical 
environment, — before submitting to its action and 
entering on the co-operation which is termed 
taking and assimilating, we must see it, or taste 
or smell it, or handle it, or hear it. It holds 
good of our psychical or human environment, — we 
need to know men before we consent or co- 
operate ; at all events, we need reasons for trusting 
them and following their lead ; and reasons mean 
knowledge, adequate reasons mean adequate 
knowledge. 

This is no less true with regard to our Divine 
environment. Unless we are assured that God is, 
and is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him, unless we are made aware of what He is, — 
that He is the absolutely true, wise, holy, righteous, 
good One, — unless we know what He requires of 
us in relation to Himself and to the created 
environment in which He has placed us, we have 
no right to give our assent and co-operation even 
to Him. 

We Christians are so used to taking for granted 
as self-evident that God is identical with all that 
I have just hinted at, that language such as I 
have now used may possibly sound strange. 
God — yes, God as we believe in Him and know 
Him, in and through Christ — we should trust 
absolutely and obey blindly. We cannot think 
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God at all save as having a right to all this 
from us. 

But God as the heathen think Him, the god 
whom Greeks termed Zeus or Apollo or Juno or 
Venus, — No ! The god whom the Hindoos termed 
Varuna, Indra, Vishnu, Siva, — No ! The god 
whom the Egyptians termed Osiris, Seb, Ra or 
Ptah, — No! The god whom the Babylonians 
called Bel, Marduk, Hea, Istar, — No! When 
claims were advanced on behalf of these gods for 
worship, obedience, service, trust, it was a duty 
first to inquire into their validity ; that is into 
the nature of the being designated god, on whose 
behalf the claims were advanced. 

We do not institute such inquiries when claims 
are advanced on behalf of our God, because, either 
implicitly or explicitly, either consciously or un- 
consciously, we assume that He is absolutely 
perfect, true, good. 

Clearly then, God must be known ere we can 
consent and co-operate, i.e. ere He can be per- 
mitted) ere He can permit Himself, to exercise over 
us and in us the personal influence for which we 
are constituted, and ere He may or can com- 
municate to us the vital energy which we need in 
order to our healthy life and development. 

Otherwise expressed, inspiration involves or 
even presupposes revelation or manifestation. For, 
as I urged, the personal and vital Divine 
action needed by men is in reality inspiration ; 
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and the making them aware or cognisant 
of Himself is revelation or manifestation. The 
latter may in point of time coincide with the 
former, but logically the latter, i.e. the revelation, 
is the condition of the former ; though, of course, 
as in every vital process through which the 
spiritual nature of man passes, what at one stage 
conditions is at the next stage conditioned, and 
so on alternately. What at first is cause next 
becomes effect, and what is now effect becomes 
in turn cause. 

In the first instance, however, making known, 
causing cognisance of, unveiling, revealing, mani- 
festation, is the condition of the personal and 
vital action of God on man, which in Scripture is 
denoted by inspiration. 

I have been dealing thus far with the normal 
relations between God and man. It was as really 
a part of the original Divine order that God 
should make Himself known to man, in order to 
His acting on him personally and vitally with 
man's full consent and co-operation, as that the 
sun in the heavens should shine on man in order 
to man's enjoying its light and warmth. In other 
words, revelation and inspiration, inspiration and 
revelation, each conditioning the other, are per- 
fectly normal constitutional relations of God to 
man — relations without which man never could 
have been, and never can be, what according to 
the Divine idea he should be. 
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As a matter of fact, however, the relation of 
man to God has been, and is, one of non-consent ; 
refusal more or less thorough, to co-operate with 
God; assertion, more or less conscious and complete, 
of his desire and purpose to go his own way, to 
be independent of God. He has acted as if the 
words I quoted from Shelley were true; as if 
he and the world, the world and he, were self- 
sufficient. 

But the biblical, the Christian position, is that 
the healthy growth and development of man 
depend supremely on the relation of God to him ; 
and that being true, the refusal referred to can 
only land the human race in ruin. 

The law that man needs inspiration and revela- 
tion for healthy life, and that God designed to 
give them, — give them, let it never be forgotten, 
as all that touches life has to be given, in the way 
of a process, — can never be abrogated. Yet it is 
clear that a relation such as has been described 
on man's side, must necessarily check inspiring 
and vitalising action on God's part. An analo- 
gous relation to his natural environment, with 
certain exceptions, has and must have an analo- 
gous result. . So, too, a like relation to his psychical 
environment.. To question this is to reduce both 
God and man to the rank of certain of the pro- 
perly physical forces or objects, — the former acting 
on man of necessity, independently of choice, or 

by a choice which knows and can know no 
6 
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change; the latter acted on as he is acted on 
by gravitation, from which physically there is 
absolutely ho escape. 

Instead, therefore, of revelation and inspiration 
being the blessed portion of all men, — of each 
according to his individual needs, capabilities, 
vocation, ever varying requirements, — they must 
be withheld from men who first disobey, then 
ignore, then distrust and fear, and finally hate 
Him in whom they live and have their being; 
withheld, naturally, more or less as their relation 
is more or less abnormal. 

What shall then be the action of God ? Revela- 
tion and inspiration, remember, are absolutely neces- 
sary ; owing to sin, neither of them can take place 
in the forms which were natural in a normal state 
of things ; shall God leave man to his self-chosen 
ruin ? or shall He, so to speak, accommodate his 
methods with regard to these two conditions of 
human welfare and life to the new situation? 
We who regard the biblical books as a true 
account of God's procedure, accept the second 
alternative; and we recognise in His treatment 
of Israel, in His wonderful works and ways by 
which He controlled their history, and last of 
all in the mission of the Son of God, the means 
which God graciously condescended to adopt for 
bringing the human race into such a relation to 
Himself that they could again enjoy inspiration, 
and through it attain to eternal life. Unless God 
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had adopted special forms and modes of gaining 
access to humanity, humanity would have sunk 
ever lower and lower. It is common, indeed, to 
object that it is unworthy of God to ascribe to 
Him such accommodation and special action ; and 
some maintain that He is always revealing and 
inspiring all men. What would have been the 
issue had God's ways been conformed to human 
wisdom, the state of the heathen world teaches 
us surely with sufficient clearness. 

I previously referred to the fact that even 
normally the Divine inspiration and vitalisation 
of men would have varied in degree, if not in 
quality, according to the potentialities, functions, 
vocations, and needs of men — those potentialities, 
functions, vocations, and needs never being exactly 
the same in one man as in another. Individuality, 
in every respect more or less marked, is an 
essential and fundamental characteristic of human 
nature, which it shares with all living creatures. 

Numerous and striking illustrations of this law, 
if I may so term it, are supplied by the history of 
Israel as set forth in the Scriptures. Take the 
following by way of example : — 

In Ex. xxxi. 1-6 we read, "See, I have called 
by name Bezaleel, and have filled him with the 
Spirit of God, in wisdom, and in knowledge, and 
in all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning 
works, to work in gold and silver and in brass, and 
in cutting of stones, and in carving of wood> to 
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work in all manner of workmanship : and in the 
hearts of all that are wise-hearted I have put 
wisdom, that they may make all that I have com- 
manded." (Cf. ch. xxxv. 3 1 ff. and xxxvi. I f.) 
The men referred to had natural artistic powers 
and a heart to devote them to God — hence the 
Spirit quickened and inspired them for such work. 

David again says, in the verses which are said 
to be his last words, " The Spirit of Jehovah spake 
by me, and His word was upon my tongue " (2 
Sam. xxiii. 2). That is, David's poetic gift, which 
it was in his heart to consecrate to the glory of 
God, was quickened by the Spirit so that it could 
be said of him that what he spake the Spirit of 
Jehovah spake. It was through the action of the 
Spirit of God in him that David first of all had 
the spiritual experiences which he went through ; 
secondly, that he was enabled to trace in them 
so clearly and fully the hand of God ; and thirdly, 
that he was able to express them in such a way 
that for nearly three thousand years the most 
earnest souls should use them to interpret their 
own inner life both on its human and divine side. 
Without Divine inspiration it would have been im- 
possible then ; and even yet it would be impossible 
had we not the help of the products of inspiration. 

Differences are not primarily due to the incom- 
ing of sin. They are grounded in the constitution 
both of the world and man. It was normal that 
such differences should exist; they will never 
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cease to exist ; nay, more, they will always be of 
a nature to give rise to the appearance of election 
or selection. Who knows but that it may have 
been this appearance which tempted the first sin- 
ner in the cosmos, whoever he was ; and that it 
will continue in heaven one of the things which 
will constantly test our moral character? 

But the incoming of sin necessarily gave rise to 
new inequalities amongst men — especially of a 
moral kind ; and these moral inequalities, added 
to natural differences, inevitably affected the Divine 
method to which I referred. God was compelled 
to specialise so as to meet the special conditions 
caused by sin as well as those which were normally 
grounded in the human constitution. Or, to put 
the matter in a slightly different form, when man, 
as Paul says, "exchanged the truth of God for 
a lie, and worshipped and served the creature 
rather than the Creator," he caused the inspiration 
and revelation that God sought to bestow on 
them to become ever less and less ; whilst at the 
same time the human race became more and 
more insensitive to their influence. 

This naturally involved two consequences. 

The first was that unless the Divine action on 
men were to cease altogether, their normal develop- 
ment thus be stopped and their destruction be 
made certain, God must employ modes of revela- 
tion and inspiration differing from those which 
would hav$ beeq adequate apart from sin, 
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The second was that the appearance of special or 
elective action, grounded in the constitution of man, 
would be heightened. God would, as before, naturally 
select men as His agents who had to a greater degree 
than others not only constitutional but also moral 
fitness ; and this greater fitness, conjoined with His 
own specially adapted action, would necessarily pro- 
duce a distinction and separation between them and 
other men that could not but still further deepen 
the impression of exclusiveness, and to envious or 
critical beholders seem like unjust favouritism. 

This now, presented in a very general and 
necessarily fragmentary form, is the philosophy of 
inspiration and revelation as they were experienced 
by the Israelites, and as they are specially em- 
bodied and reflected in the books which constitute 
our sacred Scriptures. 

Looked at in this light we see how that which 
at first seems abnormal is really normal ; how that 
which is exceptional owes its exceptionality to the 
rise of conditions which necessitated exceptional 
Divine action ; and how, also, but for the gracious 
condescension of God in adopting such exceptional 
methods, His purpose in creating would have been 
frustrated, and the human race would eventually have 
perished. The special Divine revelation and inspira- 
tion found in Israel were due to the special needs of 
man ; and man's special needs were the fruit of sin : 
the special treatment of Israel, therefore, was the 
outcome of the love of God for the whole world. 



CHAPTER III. 
The Election of Israel. 

That the Israelites have held an altogether ex- 
ceptional position in the religious history of the 
human race is a fact — patent and indisputable. 
The words of Christ to the woman of Samaria, 
" Ye worship whom ye know not ; we know whom 
we worship, for salvation is of the Jews," might 
with equal truth have been spoken regarding the 
Israelites at any previous period of their history ; and 
they are now more obviously true than ever before. 

The philosophical historian asks how this came 
about. 

At the present moment two answers to the 
question hold the field; or rather the answer 
which has held the field for nearly four thousand 
years is now being assailed from literary, historical, 
scientific, and philosophical points of view, and 
vigorous efforts are being made to supplant it by 
another which is considered to be in more com- 
plete harmony with the general course of the world. 

The answer given by the Israelites themselves, 
including, of course, Christ and His immediate 
disciples, and accepted from them by the Christian 

87 
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Church, was that the fact referred to owed its 
existence to special Divine action ; that, to use the 
traditional description, it was the result of Divine 
election ; the Israelites were God's elect people. 

The answer which finds favour with those who 
are counted the advanced and enlightened, is 
that the part taken by the Israelites in the develop- 
ment of religion was due to the special, intellectual, 
moral, and religious capabilities with which they 
were naturally endowed. 

Vogue was given to this mode of explain- 
ing Israel's religious pre-eminence by M. Renan, 
who ascribed to the Semites in general and 
the Jewish branch of the Semites in particular, 
a natural predisposition to Monotheism and the 
worship which it involves. He summed up his 
view in the words, " The Semitic consciousness is 
clear, but of limited compass ; it has a marvellous 
appreciation of unity, conjoined with an incapacity 
of grasping multiplicity. All its characteristics 
are summed up and explained in its Monotheism." 
At the same time he maintains that " the Semitic 
race, compared with the Indo-European, repre- 
sents in reality an inferior combination of human 
nature," and goes so far as to say, " Monotheism 
is really the product of a race which had few 
religious needs. It is, as it were, the minimum of 
religion." 

Readily falling in with this novel and flattering 
idea, Geiger, a welUknown German-Jewish writer 
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of the last generation, applied it as follows : — " The 
Greeks had neither model nor teacher for art and 
science ; they were their own teachers and models ; 
they produced, too^ in a short time, works of a 
perfection that made them for all ages the teachers 
of humanity. It was as though a higher and 
more living feeling for the beautiful, the har- 
monious, the well-proportioned were born with 
them, — as though the people had been endowed 
with a native genius for art and science. . . . May 
we not ascribe a similar genius for the religious and 
ethical to the Jewish people? Had it not an 
original force by which its eyes were illumined, 
which gave it a deeper insight into the life of the 
soul ; through which it recognised more lovingly, 
and felt more keenly, the close connection between 
the human spirit and the universal Spirit ; which 
enabled it to discern with greater clearness, and 
utter forth with greater power, the higher claims 
of human life, and the profounder significance of 
the ethical nature of man? It was this more 
intimate contact with the universal Spirit, this 
illumination of the individual soul by the power 
that pervades and fills all things, enabling it to 
burst the limits of finitude, that constituted what 
has commonly been termed Revelation^ which was 
the privilege of the Jewish nation." 

This quotation — and parallel ones from other 
writers, Christian as well as Jewish, might easily 
be adduced — will show that some ideas that are 
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now being advanced with great ardour as though 
they were new discoveries of to-day, are not, at all 
events, remarkably novel. 

Now, as far as the Semitic race is concerned, 
this is pure imagination. The only evidence for it 
is the fact which the theory is invented to prove — 
the fact, namely, that in one of the branches of 
the great Semitic stem the religion prevailed which 
is reflected in the Bible. As to the^ other branches, 
the Babylonians, the Arabians, the Aramaeans, the 
Moabites, and others, they differed in no respect 
from Turanians, Aryans, and the rest of the races 
of mankind, in having gods many and lords many. 
Professor Max Miiller, who cannot be accused of 
prejudices in favour of traditional or orthodox 
ideas, asks, " Can it be said that a monotheistic 
instinct could have been implanted in the nations 
which adored Moloch, Nisroch, Rimmon, Necho, 
Dagon, Ashtaroth, Baal or Bel, Baalpeor, Beelze- 
bub, Chemosh, Milcom, Adrammelech, Anam- 
melech, Nibhaz and Tartak, Ashima, Nergal, 
Succoth-benoth, the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, 
and all the host of heaven ? " And, as will be 
remembered from a previous chapter, many more 
names might be adduced from the religious 
writings of the Babylonians and Assyrians. Yet 
they were all allied to the Israelites, — allied by 
blood, by temperament, by constitution, and, so far 
as we know, leaving room for idiosyncrasies which 
are generally developed by varying physical sur- 
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roundings and historic conditions, in every other 
way. 

A well-known Unitarian writer, Professor Upton, 
carries the same idea out to its logical issue when 
he writes, " If, as seems to be the fact, the Semitic 
mind, culminating in Jesus of Nazareth, revealed 
the personal relation between the finite and the 
universal Spirit with a vividness and fulness to 
which no other section of mankind, before or 
since, has attained, this is not to be understood 
as meaning that the Eternal One has acted 
exceptionally and abnormally in the case of 
the Hebrew prophets and of the Son of Mary, 
but simply as meaning that the Old and New 
Testaments contain in their choicest passages the 
expression of the world's deepest religious con- 
sciousness ; and that, consequently, it is as natural 
for religious people to seek and find inspiration 
and satisfaction in these most precious records 
of the representative religious minds of our race, 
as it is for people of a philosophic turn to have 
recourse to those great masters of Greek and 
German thought who have given most adequate 
response to the craving of the human mind for 
an intellectual conception of the unifying prin- 
ciple of the cosmos." He accordingly accepts 
Dr. Lyman Abbott's description of Jesus as " the 
world's greatest religious genius," in much the 
same sense in which Shakespeare is the world's 
greatest dramatic genius — a description, by the 
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way, which was quite the vogue in Germany fifty 
years or more ago. 

I need scarcely say that if this explanation is 
the true one, the peculiar religious position held 
by Israel among the nations is simply part of 
the general problem of the origin, function, and 
justifiability of differences of natural endowments 
and gifts. That individual men do thus differ 
everyone knows perfectly well. They differ in 
various ways ; for example, from a Shakespeare to 
a Peter Bell, of whom Wordsworth sang — 

" A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more ; " 

from a Michael Angelo or Raphael to the manu- 
facturer of churchyard monuments or the dauber 
of village signs; from the architect of York 
Cathedral to the proud builder of some small 
country conventicle; from a man like Cromwell 
to his pitiful antagonist Charles I. 

Similar differences are found also in the sphere 
of religion. So far as it denotes more or other 
than the soul's freely chosen, conscious relation 
to God, it is subject to " election " in the sense 
of the organic law just discussed. As there 
always have been, so in all probability will there 
ever be, in this life and beyond it, varieties of 
degree of sensibility to the presence of God, of 
insight into His mind, of fitness to interpret it, 
of power to enforce it. Every intelligent being 
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is bound, indeed, to love God with all his heart ; 
but no two hearts are either quantitatively or 
qualitatively alike. Still less are all intellects 
equally capable of discerning and thinking out 
the divine. 

Every man has an idea to realise, which in 
every detail, throughout its whole compass, is 
impressed with individuality. No man is in 
any one respect, bodily, intellectual, affectional, 
emotional, moral, or religious, an exact fac simile 
of another; but so far as each realises his own 
individuality, be it large and full and grand, or 
small and relatively poor, so far does he fill the 
place assigned him and do the best that he can 
do for the race. 

That nationalities, and even minor divisions of 
nations, differ in analogous ways scarcely needs 
stating. Each has an individuality of its own. 
Each possesses peculiarities of constitution, tem- 
perament, gifts. No one is intellectually, or affec- 
tionally, or emotionally identical with the rest. 
Functions, therefore, diverse in quality and im- 
portance are assigned to them — functions which 
cannot be interchanged or transferred. 

This holds as true of the sphere of religion 
as of that of science, philosophy, art, poetry, as 
indeed of all the modes in which the higher life 
of man expresses and embodies itself. 

But the historical fact under consideration can 
be thus explained only on one of two assumptions, 
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namely, first, that the various religions of the 
world, including of course Christianity, differ solely 
in degree; or, secondly, that one tribe or nation 
alone of all nations was constituted capable of 
producing the normal, the ideal religion, whilst 
all the rest were only capable of producing what 
at the best was extremely defective ; at the worst, 
terribly degraded; and almost universally the 
latter. 

Those who put forward or accept this explana- 
tion may be classed in two great divisions, the 
A-theists (men, that is, who do without God ; not 
such as deny that there is a God) and Theists. 

In the view of the former, religion, whether 
considered as a state or activity of mind or a body 
of doctrine and rites, is the outcome of inter- 
action either between the man and his own ideas, 
states, experiences, or between the man and the 
human and natural world with which he comes 
into contact. I myself, my fellow-man, nature, — 
one or the other or all of these three co-operat- 
ing, — give rise to the particular thoughts, feelings, 
words, acts, rites, ceremonies, and so forth, which 
constitute religion. This was as much the case 
with Israel as with the fetich worshippers of 
Africa. 

The other class consists of Theists, in the 
narrower sense of the term ; that is, Theists who 
recognise only individual, internal, normal, ordinary 
action on God's part ; and deny the supernatural* 
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Theists hold that religion in all its forms owes 
its rise to the action of God on the religious 
nature of man ; and they speak of this action 
as revelation or inspiration. Hence, also, their 
contention that the kernel of all religions is 
essentially the same ; that it is only the outward 
shell that differs ; and that the differences in the 
outward shell — namely, in ideas of God, religious 
myths or dogmas, and modes of service and 
worship — are due chiefly to differences of natural 
and human environment, of culture, and so forth. 

With regard to the nature and mode of this 
kind of Divine action, Dr. Martineau {Seat of 
Authority in Religion^ p. 305 ff.), who has dealt 
with the subject more thoroughly than any other 
English writer, takes the following view. 

Distinguishing between natural and revealed 
religion he represents the former as the knowledge 
of God arrived at through the medium of the 
natural world, which, therefore, is matter of 
inference, secondary, and consequently unsatis- 
factory. The latter, on the contrary, is immediate ; 
it is self-disclosure ; it is self-evident, intuitive ; 
it is the gift of God, and so close to the soul, 
so folded in with the very centre of the personal 
life, that though it ever speaks, it cannot be 
spoken of; though it shines everywhere, it can 
be looked at nowhere. " This Divine knowledge 
is strictly personal and individual, and must be 
born anew in every mind. * . . As many minds 
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as there are that know Him at first-hand" (the 
only way of knowing, be it remembered), " so 
many revealing acts there have been. All other 
minds are strangers to revelation ; what anyone 
holds, or thinks he holds, that has been revealed 
to another, is not revelation to him. The mere fact 
of its having passed through a medium causes 
it to become natural^ i.e. inferential religion. 
When one who has experienced a fresh Divine 
initiative tells his tale to others, he does not 
convey his revelation ; he simply helps the inter- 
pretation of one that is already there — his testi- 
mony acts like a warm breath on the inward 
oracles hid in invisible ink. . . . This inter- 
action is possible, because of the common pres- 
ence of God in the conscience of mankind ; and 
the fact of the sacred fire passing from soul 
to soul is the continuous witness that He 
lives in all." Such Divine action, though com- 
mon to all y differentiates itself quite naturally 
according to the loyalty of each to the highest 
known, and to the special potentialities of in- 
dividuals. But it is always individual ; it is 
always simply inward revelation, through con- 
science, emotion, and native insight. 

Biblical or Christian Theists equally recognise 
the kind of Divine action just described, but they 
hold also that constituted as man is, the internal 
needs to be supplemented by its corresponding 
external. Both, indeed, are necessary. The. 
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external without the internal may be compared 
to words that convey no meaning; the internal 
without the external to efforts to convey meaning 
without words. The Divine touch or stirring 
within, which Dr. Martineau so aptly describes, 
would remain inarticulate, unformulated, unintel- 
ligible, unless form or body were given to it. 
This form or body would, perhaps, normally have 
been supplied by the natural and human world 
and their changes and order. But, owing to the 
deadening, darkening, and disordering effects of 
sin, nature has become dark and unmeaning, not 
to say misleading, to man ; no less also humanity 
to itself. For this reason it became necessary for 
God in His condescension and grace to adapt 
Himself to man's abnormal needs by resorting, 
if I may use the expression, to the use of new 
and abnormal or artificial embodiments and 
forms for the manifestation of His presence and 
nature, and the clothing of His mind and will. 

To treat at length of the various and delicate 
points that have just been raised is beyond the 
scope of this work; but it seemed wise thus 
briefly to indicate where and how the ways part 
of those to whom the election of Israel is a 
stumbling-block and an offence; and of those 
who, like myself, recognise the words of Christ 
previously quoted as giving the true key to the 
position : " Salvation is of the Jews." 

It must be allowed to be a very remarkable 
7 
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phenomenon that from the beginning of their 
history, judging by the extant remains of their 
literature, the Israelites should have traced the 
best and highest that distinguished them from 
the surrounding peoples to the special action of 
God — to special interventions, special revelations 
and inspirations. 

They magnify the grace and wonderful works 
of God; they condemn each other for unfaith- 
fulness, thanklessness, and even apostacy, towards 
God; but they never give expression to the 
notion that they were naturally endowed with a 
special genius for religion. 

Remember, too, that the judgment, or lack of it, 
just mentioned, is not that of outsiders, or of the 
ordinary run of people ; but that of the very men 
of "light and leading," who are represented as 
endowed with a genius for religion transcending 
that to be found anywhere else in mankind. 
They who did what I have described were 
the &ite of the nation, men of whom Pro- 
fessor Upton remarks, " The relationship between 
the individual soul and God, which potentially 
exists in humanity, realised itself in them with pre- 
eminent purity and richness " ; and the IC realisation 
thereof with typical richness and purity is the 
specific and quite inestimable contribution cast 
by the genius of the Hebrew race into the world's 
intellectual and spiritual treasury." To me, I 
confess, it seems very strange that these geniuses 
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should be counted worthy of such lofty eulogiums 
and amazing confidence, when they tell us about 
the character of God, about His relation to men, 
and about their own experience of His goodness ; 
yet be adjudged guilty of Orientalisms or a prey 
to illusions when they assure us, as with one 
accord, with all emphasis, and in a great variety 
of ways, they do, that they owe all they have and 
are to the direct, personal, special action of God. 

How ingrained the idea must have been, 
nothing could demonstrate more forcibly than 
would the fact — if, as the critics assure us, it be 
a fact — that the prophetic writers who sketched 
the early history of Israel according to the ideas 
of their own time, that is, from imagination, 
should have represented Abraham as tracing to 
a special call of God the step which led him out 
of the idolatrous surroundings of his native land. 
Would not a modern Jew or Unitarian rather 
have pictured him as experiencing, during a lonely 
wandering beneath the bright starlit sky of the 
East, a sudden upflashing, due to his religious 
genius, of some such thoughts as, " There is but 
one God ; Him alone must I worship ; His name 
will I proclaim; Him will I serve; for His sake 
I will give up all, and flee from this idolatrous 
land." 

My aim in what follows is to suggest one or 
two points of view from which it will be helpful 
to look at the problem of the election of Israel, 
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and to ease its difficulties by removing out of the 
way certain misapprehensions which have gathered 
about the subject. 

i. First of all, let it be remembered that God 
did not primarily elect a nation ; He really elected 
one man, Abraham, whom He took in hand that 
He might make of him " a great nation," that He 
might bless him, and make his name great, and 
that he might be a blessing ; and that in him all 
families of the earth might be blessed (Gen. 
xii. 2, 3). 

As to Abraham himself, he was chosen or 
picked out, not capriciously, but because he 
was one of the men of his tribe, nation, and age, 
who were exceptionally sensitive to Divine ap- 
proaches, — such as Dr. Martineau and . others of 
his school of thought allow, — and exceptionally 
loyal to the insight into duty and truth that 
was vouchsafed him. " Faithful Abraham," " The 
friend of God," he was designated. In all ages, 
and among all peoples, there have been such 
souls. They have been the pious, the " quiet," 
the Puritans, the Mystics ; though few of them 
were able to do or say anything that caused their 
names to be handed down to posterity. 

But what if God had acted on him only in the 
way in which He was then acting on others? 
What if He had used with him no special means 
for the attainment of His purpose? Have we 
any good reason for supposing that any witness 
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he bore by word or deed would not have been 
as relatively fruitless as that borne by similar men 
elsewhere? Is it at all likely that his family 
and descendants, surrounded as they would have 
been by mighty influences tending to draw them 
down into heathenism, could have grown into a 
" kingdom of priests and a holy nation" ? (Ex.xix. 6). 

God, however, separated him and his family, 
and in this way took into the service of His great 
plan of redemption two principles, which other- 
wise would have almost exclusively furthered the 
degeneration and ruin of the race — the principles 
of sociality and heredity. An organisation was 
initiated which provided a vehicle for the pre- 
servation and transmission of results once achieved ; 
as well as an environment fitted to evoke potenti- 
alities that must otherwise have lain dormant. 

Centuries passed, and, indeed, under the circum- 
stances could not but pass, ere a Moses could be 
generated ; but as the ages ran on, and the people 
became more and more impregnated with Divine 
life and trained to be Divine agents, lawgivers, 
rulers, prophets, poets, saints arose in more and 
more rapid succession, whose life and witness 
under ever fuller Divine inspiration and revela- 
tion prepared the way for the coming of the 
Great Elect Servant, the Word made flesh, 
through whom and whose work the reconciliation 
of the world to God was at last effectually accom- 
plished and consummated. 
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2. The election, be it never forgotten, was 
election to a vocation, for a mission, with a view 
to work. 

A good deal of the difficulty caused by the 
doctrine of election in general, and the election of 
Israel in particular, has arisen from regarding it 
too exclusively from the point of view of the 
privileges involved, rather than from that of the 
work the elect ones were to do. " Election," says an 
eminent living theologian, "does not signify a 
limitation of Divine sympathy to all intents and 
purposes to the elect ; or a monopoly of Divine 
favour enjoyed by the latter. The election of 
Abraham and Israel did not imply that all the 
rest of mankind were left without the pale of 
God's gracious purpose, and could share in none 
of its benefits, temporal or eternal. Some 
members of the elect race might think it did; 
all of them would be tempted so to think. They 
might readily mistake a relative temporary and 
economical preference for an absolute and eternal 
one. Their election was simply a method of 
procedure adopted by God in His wisdom, by 
which He designed to fit the few for blessing the 
many, one for blessing all." 

In fact, rightly regarded, the election of Israel 
was a proof of the Divine love for the heathen 
world. For surely to initiate and carry through 
the process of founding, separating, organising, 
educating, illumining, disciplining a people which 
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covered a period of at least fifteen hundred, most 
probably two thousand, years, in order that in and 
through it all the families of the earth might find 
reconciliation, salvation, and blessedness, is evi- 
dence that ought to convince anyone that the 
Great Heavenly Father was infinitely concerned 
about the nations that had refused to retain Him 
in their knowledge. It is as monstrous as it is 
ludicrous and stupid to threaten to become an 
Atheist if the Divine election of Israel be a fact, 
as some among us actually do — Christian believers, 
too ! 

3. Election for a divine mission implies equip- 
ment with the necessary gifts and provision of the 
appropriate opportunities. 

Work and faculty for work are correlates : so 
are mission and faculties for its fulfilment. This 
principle is universally recognised. Whether the 
same man that entrusts another with the per- 
formance of a task provides him with power and 
opportunity, is a distinct question. It may be 
the case or not. But whether he do or no, the 
man who undertakes a mission for which he lacks 
fitness, no less than the one who sends him on it, 
is counted foolish. God, who ordained the princi- 
ple for man, conformed His own conduct to it in 
dealing with man. 

There is always, of course, the danger that he 
who has been equipped with powers and pro- 
vided with opportunities should forget that he is 
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a steward ; that he should possibly imagine him- 
self a special favourite of deity or Providence; 
that he should use what he possesses solely or 
mainly for the advantage of himself and those in 
whom he is specially interested, and begin to 
despise such as are less favoured than himself. 
Into this sin the Israelites largely fell. Their 
own writings supply at once the evidence thereof 
and its condemnation. Into the error of the 
Israelites regarding themselves the Christian 
Church has also extensively fallen. To the 
present day not a few regard it as a most sacred 
truth that some human beings are elected to the 
exclusion of others, not for the sake of others. 
I know of no truth that is more offensive to 
the average natural man than the truth that he is 
not his own, that nothing he thinks he owns is 
really his own, but that he holds both himself, 
his powers, his time, his opportunities, and his 
property in stewardship from God for the benefit 
of the world. 

It is quite clear, however, as was already re- 
marked, that a man cannot do what he has neither 
power nor chance to do, that he cannot give what 
he has neither power nor chance to give. This holds 
good in the spiritual no less than in the physical 
and intellectual sphere. For this reason, when 
an individual or a nation is set by God to do a 
spiritual work or bestow a spiritual gift, each 
must be first endowed with the power and gift ; 
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otherwise he will be a failure, and discredit will 
ensue, not only to the agents but to their Master. 

4. The possession of the advantages involved 
in election depended on the mode in which they 
were utilised, i.e. on whether they were properly 
used for the accomplishment of the task imposed. 

The election of Israel presents itself to many 
in an altogether false light in consequence of the 
practice of speaking of a process extending 
through two thousand years as though it were 
complete at one stroke ; as though all that God 
did for Israel was done at once; and as though 
God piled upon them His spiritual and other 
benefits, without method or reason, after the 
manner of an Eastern despot on his favourites. 
The law of development, I am aware, has been 
of late extensively recognised in this connection ; 
but it is only of late, and the application thereof 
still leaves much to be desired. 

The process through which Israel passed, put 
very generally, was this : A Divine approach met 
with a loyal response ; then followed a still fuller 
Divine approach ; if the further response answered 
thereto, the succeeding approach became still 
closer and fuller; if the response fell short of 
what was due to the approach, the succeeding 
Divine action was either less impressive, or 
changed its character; and so on throughout. 
The Prophet Azariah, the son of Oded, put the 
Divine method in a nutshell when he said to 
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King Asa, "The Lord is with you while ye 
be with Him ; and if ye seek Him, He will be 
found of you ; but -if ye forsake Him, He will 
forsake you." 

God's pace and method are regulated by man's 
pace and conduct. This is the secret of most 
of the irregularities in Israel's history that are so 
puzzling to the critics. God gave and withdrew ; 
God commanded and prohibited ; God made 
fast and loosened; God threatened or promised 
and did not fulfil; God moved forward and 
retraced His steps. 

He did with Israel what He does with every 
individual man whom He takes in hand, and who 
begins to surrender himself to His leading. He 
never gives or does once for all; still less un- 
conditionally. He treats nations and individuals 
as they treat Him. All this we learn from the 
inspired Israelite historians. Apart from them 
we should still fall, as myriads of our fellow-men 
have done before us, into one or the other of 
two errors — either the error of conceiving God 
as a mere man, full of whims and prejudices and 
weaknesses, which have to be humoured ; or that 
of conceiving Him as so remote and unchange- 
able as to be merely another name for abstract 
impersonal law. 

5. The Election of Israel answered its purpose* 

Much of the difficulty felt with regard to the 
exceptional treatment of Israel is due, lastly, to 
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forgetfulness of the fact that to a very large 
extent they actually did the work they were 
elected to do. It is quite true that they might 
have done it much better than they did. Had 
they been more faithful, their history would have 
been very different from what it actually was. 
Instead of being chastised and humbled and 
persecuted, and at last scattered abroad over 
the face of the earth to become a byword and 
mockery among the nations, Jerusalem would 
have been the joy of the whole earth, and whilst 
blessing others more fully, they themselves would 
have been in turn still more richly blessed and 
abundantly honoured. 

But imperfectly and fitfully as they discharged 
their function it was not by any means a total 
failure. 

(1) Consider, first, the geographical position they 
occupied. As to this matter I cannot do better 
than quote the words of Dean Stanley : " The 
geographical positions occupied from first to 
last by the people God ' formed for Himself to 
show forth His praise* (Isa. xliii. 21), were, 
as one may put it, eminently convenient to the 
Divine purpose. What Ezekiel says of Jerusalem, 
the centre and example of true religion in the 
days of her power, ' I have set Jerusalem in the 
midst of the nations and countries that are 
round about her* (ch. v. 5), was true of Israel 
through all her history. Indeed, the prophet 
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recognises that central position as one imposing 
special responsibilites on the nation, reproaching 
them for unfaithfulness in regard thereto — ' And 
she hath rebelled against My judgments in 
wickedness more than the nations, and against 
My statutes more than the countries that are 
round about her ; therefore, I will execute judg- 
ments in the midst of thee in the sight of all 
the nations' (Ezek. v. 6, 8). Palestine, though 
at the very outskirts of that tide of civilisation 
which has swept into the remotest West, was 
in Israel's time the vanguard of the Eastern, and, 
therefore, of the civilised world ; and, moreover, 
stood midway between the two great seats of 
empire, Babylon and Egypt. It was the high- 
way from one to the other of those mighty 
powers, the prize for which they contended, the 
battlefield on which they fought, the lofty bridge 
over which they ascended and descended respect- 
ively into the deep basins of the Nile and the 
Euphrates." 

(2) Consider, further, the national habit of seek- 
ing intercourse with foreign countries. 

The Israelites were probably, from an early 
period, accustomed to visit, to settle in, and to 
trade with, other parts of the world. Scarcely 
otherwise can we account for the allusions to 
the isles of the sea; and words like those of 
Isaiah (xi. 1 1 ff.), " recover the remnant of this 
people from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from 
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Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, and 
from Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the 
islands of the sea; and gather together the 
dispersed of Israel from the four corners of the 
earth"; point surely in the same direction (cf. Ezek. 
xvii. 4 ; xxvii. 1 7). Jeremiah's words, too, " Pass 
over to the isles of Kittim and see ; and send 
unto Kedar, and consider diligently, and see if 
there hath been such a thing. Hath a nation 
changed their gods, which yet are no gods? 
But My people have changed their glory for that 
which doth not profit" (ch. ii. 10, 11). 

The visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, 
and her declaration, " True was the report that 
I heard in mine own land of thy words, and of 
thy wisdom. Howbeit I believed not the words, 
until I came, and mine eye saw, and behold the 
half was not told me" (1 Kings x. 6); the 
statement that " all the earth sought the face of 
Solomon to hear his wisdom which God put in 
his heart" (1 Kings x. 24); the comparison 
instituted between his wisdom and that of "all 
the sons of the East, all the wisdom of Egypt, 
of Ethan the Ezrahite ; and Heman, and Chal- 
col, and Darda, the sons of Mahol " (1 Kings 
iv. 30), and various other references of a similar 
kind are also evidence that the Israelites must 
have been widely known, even though we allow 
something for Oriental hyperbole. 

It was at one time the fashion for Christian 
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apologists to represent the heathen as copyists 
from the Bible as regards coincidences ; now the 
critics are going to the other extreme of treating 
the Israelites as copyists. Whilst it is no doubt 
mistaken to represent the Bible as a whole, or even 
parts of it, as being copied, it can scarcely be 
regarded as impossible, or even improbable, that 
individual Jews — the living men — may in various 
ways have communicated hints and truths to the 
inquiring among their Babylonian, Persian, Egyp- 
tian, or even Indian contemporaries. Hebrew 
writings may have been unknown; but Hebrew 
men were not unknown ; and why they and their 
ideas, customs, institutions, and so forth, should 
have been less an object of curiosity than other 
peoples and their ideas, customs, and institutions, 
is certainly not d priori evident. At all events 
we are not yet in a position either to affirm or 
deny it with confidence. We know, as a fact, that 
for centuries they were hated and evil spoken of: 
perhaps one of the reasons was their positive 
exclusiveness, — the exclusiveness, namely, which 
showed itself not merely in passive avoidance, but 
in active affirmation of the great truths which it 
was their business to proclaim, — especially when 
they emphasised their necessity and exclusive 
validity. A similar kind of hostility is coming to 
be felt at the present day by the worldly and 
illuminated for those who set forth Christ and His 
claims in the manner which our fathers learnt 
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from the New Testament — who are ready to say 
with Paul, " If any man preach another gospel, let 
him be anathema." 

(3) Let us remember when we speak of the Israel- 
ites, and seek to understand the meaning of their 
election to be the Divine agents in the redemption 
of the world, that our Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
was born an Israelite ; and that, with one or two 
possible exceptions, the founders of the Christian 
Church and writers of the New Testament were 
all Israelites. It is in Him and in the Christian 
Church that the promise made to Abraham has 
been, and is being, fulfilled. Christianity, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere, is too often referred 
to as if it were entirely dissociated from Judaism. 
It is not, indeed, identical with the later Judaism 
— the Judaism of which the Scribes and Pharisees 
were the public representatives ; nay, more, it was 
antagonistic to it, and was resisted by it; but it 
was that towards which Judaism looked forward 
from the beginning, and in which Judaism found 
its true explanation and fulfilment. -The work of 
the Christian Church throughout the last eighteen 
hundred years has been a part of the blessing which 
was to come to the world from Abraham's seed ; not 
less so the work that is being now carried on. In 
a very true sense, therefore, the mission of the 
Israelites is now being more~exactly fulfilled than 
ever before. This is surely what Paul had in 
view when, in writing to the Romans, he com- 
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pared the Gentiles to a wild olive tree which was 
grafted in on the good cultivated olive tree of Juda- 
ism, the fatness of which they had begun to share ; 
and warns them not to commit the folly, which 
branches would commit were they to begin to 
boast against the root, forgetting that the root 
bears them, not they the root. 

He says, indeed, " Israel hath not obtained that 
which he seeketh for. But the election hath ob- 
tained it." And who now constitute the election ? 
First, the remnant of believing Israelites; and, 
secondly, the Gentiles, to whom, through their 
transgression, salvation has come. In other words, 
the place of the Jews as a nation, until the time 
comes when they shall be restored, has been 
taken by those who believe in Christ, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. We Christians, accordingly, are 
now the " election of God." 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Right Way to Approach the Bible. 

No subject can be properly understood or 
expounded unless it is approached and treated 
from the right point of view. This I suppose every- 
one will at once allow. To judge a poem from 
the point of view of a work in philosophy, or a 
biography as if it were a moral treatise, or a novel 
as if it were sober history, or a whole literature as 
if it were one book, is clearly a mistake. A great 
deal that is true, interesting, and valuable, may 
be remarked on the subject, but intelligent readers 
or hearers will, notwithstanding, be haunted by the 
feeling that something or other is wrong. 

The point of view should of course be deter- 
mined by the object investigated ; not by extrane- 
ous considerations — that is if we are simply 
anxious, as we should be, to arrive at the truth. 

What has just been advanced holds as true of 
the collection of books which we call the Bible 
as of any other book or collection of books. Its 
real nature, significance, and function will never 
be properly understood or appreciated, either 
for scientific or practical purposes, until it is 
8 
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approached from a point of view determined solely 
by itself; and not, as has too often been the case, 
by the exigencies of theological systems or of the 
religious nature and state of man. Till then its 
excellences, as well as its defects, — the things that 
tell for the unique relation of God to its rise, no 
less than those which tell in the opposite direction, — 
will alike be either exaggerated or under-estimated. 
In the abstract this is now generally allowed. 

As a great many people — both friends of the 
Bible and hostile critics — seem to be under the 
impression that there was or is some sort of an 
orthodox doctrine of the Scriptures which has 
been regularly authorised, from which, therefore, 
to deviate is a kind of doctrinal rebellion, a word 
or two on the subject just at this point may per- 
haps be of service. 

Understanding by a doctrine of the Bible a 
rationale or explanation of its constitution and 
origin, it may be safely affirmed that there neither 
is nor ever has been any such authoritative, uni- 
versally recognised doctrine or theory of the 
Bible. On the contrary, it might be proved up 
to the hilt, if this were the proper connection, 
that Christian thinkers, representing the Christian 
Church, have always differed from each other 
more or less on this subject. They have been at 
one with simple believers through all the Christian 
centuries in th« recognition of the fact that it 
contains the Divine truth which makes men wise 
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unto salvation; but they have not been agreed 
as to how it came to be just the book or collection 
of books that it is. They have been, and still 
are, feeling their way towards a true and adequate 
account of its origin and mixed human and Divine 
constituents. 

The point of view from which the Bible has 
hitherto been approached, and still is approached 
within the Christian Church, is that of revelation. 
Speaking generally, the difference between the 
various expounders of this view is one of degree. 
Some maximise the element of revelation, others 
minimise it. Some maintain that the whole book 
was given as a revelation by Divine inspiration ; 
others, on the contrary, affirm this only of certain 
parts. 

By way of illustration, I will refer to two repre- 
sentative theologians of our own day, though these 
by no means exhaust the varieties of doctrine. 
A presentation thereof with any approxima- 
tion to completeness would require a large 
volume. 

The first belongs to the school whose view of 
inspiration is apt to be regarded, both by itself 
and by critics, as the peculiarly and specifically 
orthodox one. I refer to Dr. A. A. Hodge, who 
states the case as follows : — 

" The sacred writers were so influenced by the 
Holy Spirit that their writings are as a whole and 
in every part God's word to us — an authoritative 
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revelation from God, indorsed by Him, and sent 
to us as a rule of faith and practice. They are 
clothed with absolute Divine authority. The 
Divine influence exercised, secured the perfect 
infallibility of the Scriptures in every part as a 
record of fact and doctrine, both in thought and 
verbal expression. So that, though they come 
through human instrumentality, they are in the 
strictest sense the word of God. What the writers 
did not or could not know of themselves was 
supernaturally revealed, and this embraces a large 
element of Scripture. The writers were besides 
acted on by a Divine influence called inspiration, 
which so directed their natural faculties in the choice 
of subject and expression that the writings produced 
by them are infallible and divinely authoritative." 

This description, I should add, is restricted to 
the original autographs, and any defects now found 
in the Scriptures are supposed to have crept in 
through copyists, editors, and others. 

The other is the view set forth by Professor 
Sanday in his recent work on Inspiration. 

" On the great world-stage different races have 
different functions. . . . For the Hebrew it was 
reserved, beyond all other peoples, to teach the 
world what it knows of religion. It was the 
instrument specially chosen of God for that pur- 
pose. We do not deny Divine guiding in other 
races. Not wholly in the dark did men of other 
nationalities grope after an object of worship and 
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of praise. But it is from the Hebrew branch 
that we have the Bible, and the Bible is by general 
consent the highest expression, the most perfect 
document of religion. . . . Just as one particular 
branch was chosen to be in a general sense the 
recipient of a clearer revelation than was vouchsafed 
to others, so within that branch certain individuals 
were chosen to have their hearts and minds moved 
in a manner more penetrating and more effective 
than their fellows, with the result that their written 
words convey to us truths about the nature of 
God and His dealings with man which other 
writings do not convey with equal fulness, power, 
and purity. We say that this special moving is 
due to the action upon those hearts and minds of 
the Holy Spirit. We call that action inspiration " 
(p. 126). "This inspiration is real and no fiction, 
a direct objective action of the Divine upon the 
human" (p. 399). Dr. Sanday distinguishes 
three great grades or degrees of inspiration, the 
highest of which — "the primary" (p. 396) — was 
that of the prophets when " God spake," as He did, 
" through them, and made them the channels of 
the communication of His will to men " (p. 396). 
" Round the nucleus of this prophetic and primary 
inspiration, which was embodied as much in the 
law as in the works of the prophets properly so 
called, there gathered a sort of secondary inspira- 
tion, the products of which are often not inferior 
in permanent value" (p. 396), Of this secondary 
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nature was the inspiration of priests, psalmists, 
and wise men ; though, judged by the value of its 
results, it is not inferior to that of the prophets 
themselves (p. 397). The difference is more 
one of manner than substance (p. 397). There 
are still other books, like Ecclesiastes, Chronicles, 
and Esther, of which only a still lower degree, 
even if any at all, can be affirmed (p. 398). 
A further class is formed by the historical books. 
The function of the historian is always the double 
one of narration and interpretation. " In the 
histories of the Bible the first of these functions 
was as a rule subordinate to the second, and a 
different measure has to be applied to it at dif- 
ferent periods, and according as it is regarded from 
different aspects" (p. 160). It was the second 
function "of which the Hebrew historians were 
most keenly conscious, and which brought them 
in contact with the spirit of revelation. History 
was not with them a series of disconnected annals 
of wars and dynasties. It was rather a gradual 
unfolding of the kingdom of God upon earth" 
(p. 163). "As the consciousness of the true 
vocation of Israel to be the people in which all 
the nations of the earth are to be blessed burned 
in the prophets most brightly, it was they who 
became its historians" (p. 164). 

I have dwelt more fully on Dr. Sanday's ex- 
position, partly because, though he makes con- 
siderable concessions to recent critics in relation 
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both to the books and the history of the Israelites, 
he is obviously anxious to affirm the reality of the 
Divine relation to the Bible, and partly because 
his exposition, so far as it goes, is marked by 
singular sobriety, insight, and beauty. Most 
readers, I imagine, will be taken captive by him 
at his will, — possibly contrary to their own. 

It will be seen, however, that his treatment of 
the Bible is dominated by the idea of inspiration 
and revelation. He is most satisfactory with 
regard to its non - historical elements; least so, 
owing to his critical position, as regards the 
historical. This, in fact, is characteristic of 
advanced criticism, for the simple reason that it 
reduces the histories largely to fiction. Even 
Dr. Sanday, conservative as he is, speaks of the 
history of Joseph as bearing marks of " the mould- 
ing influence of imagination acting gradually on 
traditional material" (p. 161), and of other writers 
being subject to "the tendency to idealise and 
glorify institutions of which they were proud ; or 
to read back into the past the conditions with 
which they were familiar in the present" (p. 162). 
In other words, as it seems to me, these histo- 
rians, whether prophets or not, partly invented or 
coloured what they narrated, and if they inter- 
preted it, partly got out the meaning they had 
themselves put in, and did so of purpose. So 
far as this was the case, — and granting it at all, 
where shall we draw the line? — so far does it 
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seem to me very objectionable to introduce the 
idea of the inspiring action of God. 

In some of the words just quoted Dr. Sanday 
approaches the point of view which in my judg- 
ment is dictated by the Israelites themselves, 1 
through their best and ablest men, which most 
completely correlates all the phenomena presented 
by Scriptures, and which avoids the difficulties 
that unquestionably arise in connection even with 
the writings to which Dr. Sanday assigns the 
highest place, when they are dealt with either 
exclusively or predominantly from the point of 
view of revelation. 

The words I refer to are those which relate 
to the vocation of the Israelites to be the people 
in which all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed ; their consciousness of which, he remarks, 
had so slender a thread of national greatness and 
prosperity to hang on and yet survived the ex- 
tinction, not only of national liberties, but, as it 
seemed, of national existence (p. 163). These 
words suggest the right point of view, but it is 
not utilised for the purpose of solving the problem 
of the nature of the Bible. 

The description which is now coming to be 
generally adopted for the Bible, namely, that of 
Literature of the Israelites^ will furnish the best 

1 A point of view which I expounded more folly in a book 
entitled The Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life, published in 
1886. Some of his most characteristic lines of thought are antici- 
pated there and more fully developed. 
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starting-point for the exhibition of the true point 
of view from which to approach the sacred volume. 

Literature is the chief mode in which the life 
lived by men, internal and external, individual 
and relative, social and national, finds reflection, 
record, embodiment, — not the only one, but the 
most complete and intelligible. Regarded thus, 
it may include every possible kind of writing — 
chronicle, biography, history; moral, religious, 
theological, scientific, philosophical, poetical, and 
even mathematical works. All human relations 
— the intellectual, affectional, emotional, practical ; 
those to nature, those of men to each other and 
to God — may find in books a more or less adequate 
expression; and, in the broader sense, all such 
books constitute literature. 

Here all students of the Bible, be their object 
what it may, are on common ground. 

That which distinguishes this particular litera- 
ture from all other literatures is the specific 
character of the life which it records, reflects, 
embodies — the life internal and external, indi- 
vidual and relative, social and national; moral, 
religious, practical, and intellectual. That life 
was one in the colouring, moulding, and deter- 
mining of which God took a special share — a 
share that He has not taken in the case of any 
other people. He called the Israelitish people 
into existence; He helped them to secure their 
country; He co-operated in the establishment 
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of their social, political, religious, and national 
organisation, in giving them their laws and in 
establishing their institutions ; He wrought deliver- 
ances for them, and left them to be afflicted and 
oppressed; He blessed, chastised, and punished; 
He spake to them by chosen men ; He inspired 
others to discern, narrate, interpret, and sing of 
His will and ways, mind and heart. 

That this was the conviction of the Israelites of 
light and leading throughout their entire history, 
from the call of Abraham to the final overthrow 
of the nation after the failure of the mission of 
Christ, no one can seriously question. Whether 
this conviction was well-founded or not is a 
matter for the biblical apologist to investigate. 
But that the writings of the Bible, from the Book 
of Genesis to the last narrative by an apostle of 
Christ, — whichever of the New Testament books 
it may be, — leave this impression on the minds 
of their readers is certain enough. 

In a word, God specially identified Himself 
with the Israelites and the Israelites with Him- 
self. He took an altogether peculiar part in 
their history, and He did so in order that they 
might be fit organs and instruments in His 
hands, individually, socially, nationally, morally, 
and, above all, religiously, for the redemption of 
the world and the establishment therein of the 
kingdom of God. 

To use a well-known and very apt expression, 
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God took a special part "in the making" of the 
Hebrew nation. We speak of the making of 
England, and we assign various parts of that 
complicated task to distinguished men, both of 
the past and present — men like King Alfred, 
William the Conqueror, John Wycliffe, Shake- 
speare, Cromwell, Milton, the Dutch William, and 
others. Even so, speaking with due reverence, 
God took a special share in the making of the 
Hebrew nation — a share different from, though 
not excluding, that taken by great Israelites; 
different also both in kind and degree from the 
share which He has taken in the making of 
Germany or England or America, or any other 
people ancient or modern. 

Now inspiration and revelation were two of the 
modes in which the Divine factor co-operated in 
the making of Israel, but by no means the only 
ones, — that is unless we deny the reality or the 
distinctive peculiarity of interventions, such as the 
call of Abraham, of Moses, of Joshua, of Samuel, 
of David, and of many others ; the deliverances 
wrought at the Red Sea, the Jordan and else- 
where ; the legislation of Sinai ; the supernatural 
conception of Christ; Christ's miracles; and a 
hundred other things in which pious and pro- 
phetic souls saw the hand of God. 

Whilst there is no doubt that every mode of 
Divine action, whether involving an extraordinary 
element or not, was a means of revealing God, to 
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speak of every such mode of Divine action as if 
its sole or primary or chief essential aim were 
revelation, is to produce a false impression. In 
point of fact it was a comparatively rare thing for 
God to reveal for the sake of revealing, that is, as a 
popular preacher has put it, to make known truths 
in special ways because men could not discover 
them in ordinary ways. This is true, even if we 
include the mission of Christ. Christ scarcely 
ever, if ever, refers to Himself as sent to teach, 
still less to reveal, truths which men could not 
discover ; He came to " seek and save the lost " — 
a function which doubtless included teaching, 
exhorting, warning, witnessing, inviting, and so 
forth, but only as subordinate or constitutive 
elements of the task to be accomplished. 

Not even if, with many writers, we say " the 
proper subject of revelation is God," is it a correct 
way of speaking. I am not sure that I might 
not put the case much more strongly. Examine 
the most elevated passages of the geatest prophets 
and ask yourselves, not whether you actually do 
learn about God and His mind through the 
messages entrusted to them, — for as to that there 
should be no doubt, — but whether they read like 
messages whose specific purpose was to unveil, 
to convey knowledge either about God Himself, i.e. 
of course about His nature, constitution, character, 
activities, life, and so forth ; or about His mind, 
purposes, thoughts, and the like. To me, I con* 
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fess, their primary aim seems to be not to enrich 
men's knowledge, but to influence men's conduct 
either towards nature, each other, or God. Such 
communications did doubtless increase men's 
acquaintance with God and other things, but the 
question concerns their distinctive object. 

This consideration is not so unimportant as 
some may possibly be disposed to think. If it 
be borne in mind it will have a profound and far- 
reaching effect in various directions. 

The habit of giving almost exclusive promi- 
nence to the revealing element or feature of the 
Divine relation to Israel has led, and still leads, to 
various mischievous consequences. For example, 
the idea is suggested that according to the Scrip- 
tures the one thing needed by men is knowledge ; 
that without special revelation they did not, could 
not, and cannot know enough of God to be 
responsible for their behaviour to Him; and that 
Israel was consequently arbitrarily and unfairly 
favoured. Whereas the story of the Divine 
relation to Israel produces the impression of a 
God endeavouring to secure the loyal obedience 
and trust of those who did not need to be 
formally instructed either about Him or His 
claims. He speaks as a Lord to subjects who 
know themselves to be such, not as an unknown 
God to creatures absolutely ignorant of Him. 
What he required of the Israelites He had been 
constantly requiring of all, and if all had re- 
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sponded, as Abraham and innumerable other 
Israelites responded, all would have been treated 
by Him in analogous ways— -in ways equally 
answering to their several constitutional and other 
idiosyncrasies. This is how I read the history of 
Israel. 

Another mischievous consequence is the notion, 
which with many among us is fast assuming the 
form and authority of a dogma, that, as revelations 
of truths are found chiefly, if not exclusively, in 
the prophetical, wisdom, and poetical 'books, and only 
in a very subordinate and uncertain degree in 
the histories, it is the former that are of real 
importance ; the latter may, with a light heart, be 
cast into the fiery furnace of criticism. Histories, 
especially as written in past ages by Oriental 
historians, we are told, must always be untrust- 
worthy. We can rarely be quite sure as to the 
boundary line between fact and fancy, between 
what is objectively and subjectively true. Whereas 
we can read the other books simply as books. 
On internal evidence we judge them to be the 
work of inspiration. They find us. They draw 
us to God. But they do this whether they had 
one writer or another, whether they were written 
in one century or another. 

As far as the history of the Israelites is con- 
cerned, some of them tell us, it is not a whit 
more sacred or important in itself than the history 
of Britain or Germany. 
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Practically, too, criticism either has largely 
dropped, or is silently dropping, everything dis- 
tinctively supernatural in the life of the Israelites 
in Old Testament times, yea, even in New, except 
revelation. Revelation, too, is being slowly so 
correlated to the Divine action on men's minds in 
heathendom, that, like a number of other terms 
received from our fathers, it will soon be emptied 
of its force, and be employed economically \ — as the 
euphemism has it, — that is, as meaning one thing 
to the .writer or speaker and another to the 
reader or hearer. 

It is absolutely necessary to the right apprecia- 
tion of the Bible and its strangely composite 
contents, always to bear in mind that the life it 
records and reflects is the outcome of a prolonged, 
ever varying interaction between God and free 
men of the Semitic race, with all the passions, 
strengths, and weaknesses of Semites, and exposed 
to all the temptations and perils incident to the 
period during which they lived, and to the 
geographical position in which they were placed. 
It must also be borne in mind that the Israelites 
never constituted, morally or religiously, a homo- 
geneous whole ; that God in giving them laws and 
institutions never treated them as a tabula rasa ; 
that the agents employed by God were selected 
from the nation itself, and therefore were such as 
the nation itself provided; and that the entire 
Divine co-operation was adapted to their varying 
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needs, circumstances, and conduct — all, of course, 
within the limits of Divine fitness, righteousness 
and truth. 

One prepossession in particular must be scru- 
pulously set aside, namely, the prepossession that, 
somehow, if God really did take the special part 
in the Israelitish development and life that has 
been believed, both the literature and life must 
necessarily be, if not intrinsically divine, yet 
supremely, ideally, normal, excellent, perfect. To 
judge by much that used to be, and still is, said, 
the history of Israel ought to have constituted a 
kind of homogeneous supernatural chapter in a 
great world - history, which not only entirely 
lacked the supernatural, but was also utterly 
God-forsaken. 

In a negative sort of way, this notion still 
exercises a baneful influence on critics who count 
themselves entirely emancipated from traditional, 
so-called, orthodox presuppositions. Read the 
arguments that are based on the presence of in- 
consistencies in Israelitish procedure; on the lack of 
obedience to Divine commands and prescriptions ; 
on changes backwards and forwards ; on the 
existence of idolatry ; on apostacies ; on silences 
with regard to this and the other law and ordin- 
ance ; on accusations and reproaches ; on satirical 
encouragements and assurances; and so forth ; and 
you would imagine them to be as completely 
under the dominion of the notion that, if God 
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intervened at all, the result must needs be a 
spiritually homogeneous people, which, under His 
legislative guidance, pursued a perfectly straight, 
healthy, and homogeneous course of development, 
as ever were the most stringent advocates of the 
theory of infallible, verbal inspiration. In fact, 
one can only understand the critics in the light of 
previous uncriticism. But this is not science ; for 
science demands candid examination of phenomena 
as they present themselves in their own situation, 
and in the light of the systems to which they 
belong. 

By way of illustrating the principles just 
summarily indicated, I will apply them to the 
subject of revelation and inspiration, with regard 
to the nature of which I must refer the reader 
back to the view set forth in a previous chapter. 

So far as inspiration and revelation are con- 
cerned, the Israelites, at any particular period of 
their history, might have been arranged in con- 
centric circles round a nucleus. Not, of course, 
that any such arrangement found external realisa- 
tion, but that their internal personal experience 
may be thus pictured. 1 

Directly in the centre, constituting, in fact, the 
nucleus, would have been found the spiritual 
£lite of the nation : the men to whom God's word 
came, whose ear He had unstopped; who en- 
joyed visions ; who dreamed dreams ; who worked 

1 For a similar representation, see Dr. Sanday's work. 
9 
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wonderful works, and who were therefore endued 
with a sort of Divine energy and authority. 
These were the elect; the servi servorum Dei; 
the ministers, messengers, and representatives 
of God ; who must not, however, on that account 
be deemed to have been omniscient or absolutely 
wise and infallible, or faultless in word and deed 
or spirit and temper. 

Those nearest to the nucleus, who constituted 
the first circle^ would have consisted of the 
company of faithful ones, such as Jehovah re- 
ferred to when he comforted Elijah, saying," I have 
left seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth 
which has not kissed him" (1 Kings xix. 18). 
These experienced inspiration and revelation for 
themselves in the main, and, as a rule, only in the 
modified degree in which faithful Christians now 
experience them ; though they lived in the light 
and enjoyed the fruits, not only of the higher 
measures thereof, vouchsafed to the inmost circle, 
but also of the works which these latter were 
empowered by God to perform, and of the institu- 
tions which they were instructed to modify or 
establish. 

A second circle embraced the large class of 
Israelites who were more or less in touch with 
the law of God and with the religious history 
and institutions of their nation. There was little 
homogeneity among them. Some doubtless there 
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were, who, on occasion — particularly when an 
access of reforming zeal came over the authori- 
ties — could be not a little zealous, or even self- 
sacrificing, and whose ordinary life was marked 
by a certain external loyalty — the loyalty of 
respectable, steady-going citizens — to Jehovah 
and His claims. 

Others, again, there were, whose constant — 
more or less conscious — endeavour was to pursue 
a via mediciy a middle course, i.e. to keep on 
good terms with Jehovah and His friends without 
giving offence to Baal and his friends. 

A further class, forming, as it were, the outer 
fringe of this circle, consisted of those who could 
scarcely be credited with a distinct personal faith 
in Jehovah as their God ; who were capable of 
being either secretly or openly Jehovah's men or 
idolaters, according to the direction of the wind ; 
and who were constantly in danger of lapsing 
completely into the superstitious and cruel 
practices, and moral impurities, which practi- 
cally constituted the worship of Moloch, Baal, 
Astarte, and the other deities of their Canaanite 
neighbours. 

The outer circle was formed by those whom, in 
our loose modern way, we might term the lapsed 
masses, the denizens of slums, the benighted 
natives of villages and country districts. Mostly 
they lived away from the centres where a higher 
life visibly asserted and manifested itself, and 
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were probably largely mixed up with the Canaan- 
ites, against whose influence and example, accord- 
ing to Deuteronomy, the nation had been 
emphatically, solemnly, and repeatedly warned. 
These were they who had been most quick to 
apostatise whilst Moses was on the mount ; who, 
when Jeroboam set up his calves in Dan, crowded 
to their worship, and whose sons became his 
priests instead of the sons of Levi (1 Kings xii. 
31). This class could, for the most part, scarcely 
be said really to recognise the worship of Jehovah 
as the only worship legitimate for Israelites. 

No great stretch of imagination is necessary to 
picture the condition just sketched. Every nation 
in Christendom, certainly our own, could be 
similarly divided. The only part of the circle 
lacking in our case would be the nucleus. For 
neither in this land nor in any other part of 
Christendom are elect men to be found who, like 
the elect of Israel, can say with Isaiah, " I saw 
the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
up, and His train filled the temple. . . . And I 
heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us ? Then said I, Here 
am I, send me" (ch. vi. 1-8). Or with Jeremiah : 
" And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
I have given thee for a prophet to the nations. 
Behold, I put My words in thy mouth. See, I 
this day set thee over the nations and over the 
kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to 
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ruin, and to destroy, to build, and to plant " (ch. 
i. 9). Or with Ezekiel, that he had seen "The 
glory of the Lord, and heard the voice of one 
that spake and said to him, Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet and I will speak with thee. And 
when He spake unto me, the Spirit entered into 
me, and set me upon my feet : and I heard Him 
that spake unto me" (ch. i. 28 ; ii. 2). 

On the contrary, the best men in Christendom 
— the men who are most possessed by the Spirit 
of Christ, who have the clearest insight and the 
fullest intelligence, and who are endowed with 
the largest gift of utterance — would most em- 
phatically repudiate the idea that they enjoyed 
privileges so peculiar, or had a right to use 
language so bold and unusual. 

The men in Israel, with whom they may be 
compared, are those who constituted what I 
described as the first circle. Notwithstanding, 
however, that they are the heirs of all the genera- 
tions of elect Israelites down to and including the 
great Elect One of whom Isaiah prophesied, 
" Behold My Servant, Mine Elect in whom My 
soul delighteth, I have put My Spirit upon Him ; 
He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles," 
as well as of their Christian ancestry ; although, 
therefore, they stand, so to speak, on the 
shoulders of Hebrew prophets, Hebrew apostles, 
and the Hebrew Son of God, seeing as it were 
with their eyes, hearing with their ears, and 
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understanding with their understanding the won- 
derful things of God; the feeling, thinking, and 
utterances of their Israelitish compeers are 
marked by a directness, immediacy, vitality to 
which they but very rarely attain. 

It is in the central group referred to — a group 
including, of course, Christ and His apostles — that 
must be sought the key not only to the first circle 
of Israelites, but also to the companies of faithful 
ones who have existed throughout the Christian 
centuries. And as the central group supplies the 
explanation of the first circle, so the latter a 
similar explanation of those who outside their 
number had any knowledge of Jehovah, any sense 
of His claims, and any loyalty to His throne, 
whether in Israel or in Christendom. For in 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual, no less than 
in the external and material, the ordinary social 
and political spheres of the great kingdom of 
God, there always have been, and, at all events 
relatively, always will be, differences indicated 
by the descriptive terms ministers and ministered 
unto. There ought, indeed, never to have been, 
and therefore it would be wrong to affirm that 
there will always be, men whose hold on the 
things of God is entirely one of dependence on 
others, and therefore second-hand, and dark or 
blind. But differences of the kind hinted at 
are rooted in the very constitution of the human 
race. 
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It seems to me exceedingly unlikely that the 
literature preserved in our Bible was wholly the 
production of the central group. On the con- 
trary, some books originated with members 
of the circle next to it. In other words, con- 
sidered from the point of view of inspiration and 
revelation, such books hold a secondary place. 

Personally, I should be inclined to distribute 
the books of the Bible between the two sections 
of Israelites just named somewhat as follows : To 
the central group, or nucleus, I would assign 
the Pentateuch and Joshua, perhaps also part 
of Judges, the four historical books known as 
Samuel and Kings; further, a considerable 
number of the Psalms, particularly those of 
David ; and lastly, most, if not all, the Prophets. 
To the circle next the centre, I would assign such 
books as, Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah and 
Esther, Job, the more didactic Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes ; 
possibly, too, one and another of the prophetical 
writings. 

The description of the Bible as the literature 
of the Jews, which I took as my point of departure, 
does not imply either that it comprises all the 
writings they ever produced, or that, taken as 
it stands, it fully reflects and enshrines every 
phase of their life. There is good reason, on 
the contrary, for assuming that literary produc- 
tions of various kinds — songs, proverbs, possibly 
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essays in natural science, histories, biographies, 
prophetic discourses and epistles — are no longer 
extant ; as also that at all events some of them 
differed very materially in spirit and contents 
from the canonical books. In the view of some 
scholars, the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, for 
example, represent thoughts, sentiments, feelings, 
and so forth, which are not in harmony with the 
rest of the Old Testament ; and must, therefore, 
be the work of irten whose place was probably 
in the outer fringe of the second circle, or even in 
the third. As far as " Ecclesiastes " is concerned, 
this seems to me a thorough mistake. The 
position of the Song of Songs, however, is more 
difficult. If we may judge by an allusion in 
Isaiah, " It shall happen to Tyre according to a 
harlot's song, ' Take a harp, go about the city, 
thou forgotten harlot ; make sweet melody, sing 
many songs, that thou may be remembered.' " 
(xxiii. 1 5 ff.) ; there were probably literary produc- 
tions of the baser and darker sort which must 
have been current in Israel. These, however, 
have not been preserved. The spiritual critics to 
whom we are indebted for the collection of books 
which constitute the Old Testament, were too 
obedient to the faith, too loyal to the control 
of the Spirit of God, too mindful of the Divine 
idea of their history, to include in it writings 
which, as the productions of half- hearted, un- 
spiritual, not to say disloyal, and, as the prophets 
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termed them, "adulterous," subjects of Jehovah, 
could not but be in tone and spirit, even when 
not distinctly in point of contents, either incon- 
sistent with, or antagonistic to, those which pro- 
ceeded from His faithful servants. 

As a matter of fact, what we style the Literature 
of the Israelites is evidently a collection of writings 
which, now in one form then in another, now 
directly then indirectly, reflect and exhibit the pro- 
cess of the making of Israel, considered from the 
double point of view, first, of the part taken therein 
by God and man ; and then of the goal towards 
which it tended. Thus regarded, we can under- 
stand both what is included and what is excluded. 
It was owing partly to forgetfulness of this limita- 
tion that the older theologians formed such an 
exaggerated conception of Israelitish history ; to 
the same cause are partly to be ascribed the 
vagaries and eccentricities of the new critical con- 
struction of that history. The former practically 
eliminated the human element in the life of Israel 
and therefore in their literature ; the critics practi- 
cally eliminate the Divine element ; or if for the 
moment they stop short of this logical result of 
their premises, they recognise it only in the form 
of an inspiration which is either compatible with 
varied applications of the principle that " the end 
sanctifies the means " ; or is too colourless to be 
deserving of the name. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Traditions Enshrined in the first 
two Chapters of Genesis. 

The Fatherhood of God is nowadays regarded as 
a well-nigh self-evident truth. Men of widely 
differing schools of thought, so far as they are 
Theists at all, take it for granted. It is represented 
as the foundation truth of Christianity, if not of 
religion. Inferences of various kinds are drawn 
from it, as it were ct priori. To doubt it seems to 
very many absurd ; to adduce proof of it is re- 
garded as needless: it holds in the religious 
sphere the position of a mathematical axiom. 
Times without number all sorts of people, 
educated and uneducated, affirm and deny of 
God this and the other, simply because He is the 
Father. 

God is the Father of all men, we are assured, — 
of all men of all lands, races, grades of culture and 
varieties of religion. His being our Father does 
not depend on the mode in which He is conceived 
or named, or even worshipped. He would be a 
bold man who should undertake to estimate the 
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number of the persons who accept the lines of 
Pope as the expression of their creed — 

" Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, — 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord." 

Not only of real Christians, but also of those who 
merely profess and call themselves such ; of Jews 
also, of Mohammedans, of Brahmans, of Buddhists, 
of Confucians, of idolaters of all sorts down to the 
most degraded fetich-worshippers, yea, to those 
whom evolutionist authorities consider the modern 
representatives of the very earliest races of man- 
kind, — of all alike, without distinction, God is 
believed to be the One Great Father. To say 
anything different is, in the view of the advanced, 
to write oneself down either bigot or belated. 

Now I have no intention of disputing this 
position. Rightly viewed and interpreted it is the 
teaching of Scripture, of the Old and New Testa- 
ment alike. God is our Father by nature ; though 
it should never be forgotten that even according 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, who surely is on this 
subject the great authority, God is angry with, 
chastises and punishes those of His children who 
sin against Him, especially if they do so wilfully 
and obstinately. 

If God is the Father of all men now, He must 
surely have been the Father of all men in all ages. 
He must have been their Father from the begin- 
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ning. The very first man was as truly His child 
as the last best man born in Christendom. We 
need not trouble ourselves how the first men came 
into existence ; nor whether at the outset there 
were merely two or a much larger number. Nor 
need we stay to consider whether there were 
creatures intermediate between the first teal man 
and his animal ancestor. As soon as there were 
on the earth creatures with the needs, desires, 
potentialities, powers of a genuine man, so soon 
had God human children, and so soon were there 
creatures whose right and duty it was to look up 
to God as father. 

But if this is true, we are surely justified in 
reasoning from it as to the manner in which God 
would deal with these children of His. Are we 
not warranted in maintaining that He would at 
once show himself mindful of the fact that, as the 
Apostle Paul put it to the Athenians, they were 
His offspring ; and that as such they had special 
capabilities and needs. Being their Father, He 
would at the very least treat them as a father. 
If after long experience of their waywardness, 
folly, and rebellion, it could truly be said of Him, 
" Like as a father pitieth his children, so the^Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him ; for He knoweSi our 
frame, He remembereth that we are dust " ; and 
if, as the broadest among us believe, He specially 
revealed the fact and nature of His Fatherhood in 
and through the man Christ Jesus, at a time when 
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men less than ever deserved such a display of love, 
we cannot be far wrong if we infer that He could 
not have behaved with less considerateness towards 
the human race when it was just starting on the 
race of existence. 

Let it be granted that, like the creatures before 
him, man was a product of evolution ; and that 
left to himself he would not have acted very 
differently from the animals by which he was sur- 
rounded ; still, if God were his Father and he were 
the offspring of God, in a sense which cannot be 
predicated of the animals from which he was 
descended, and if he had corresponding needs 
and potentialities, his Father could scarcely leave 
him to himself. This, at all events, at the very 
least, we seem fully warranted to maintain. 

Interpreting the Divine Fatherhood in the light 
of the highest ideal of human fatherhood, and of 
the highest human approximations to that ideal, 
what should we expect the great Father to do 
for His newly-evolved children ? — children which, 
according to the theistic view of the world, were 
evolved, not accidentally, but in pursuance of a 
Divine plan and purpose? What do wise and 
good human parents do for their children ? What, 
therefore, may the Divine Father be expected to 
have done for His human offspring. 

He would see that they had a right 
START. Nothing more ; nothing less. This start 
would needs embrace all the essential aspects of 
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their constitution — their body, their intellect, their 
moral and religious nature. Physical surroundings 
fitted in return for an appropriate effort to supply 
the wants of the body ; a few lessons calculated 
to call forth and direct the latent powers of body 
and mind ; means adapted to awaken the sense of 
duty and of initiating a normal moral develop- 
ment ; and, finally, such an acquaintance with the 
Divine Father Himself as should enable man to 
cherish towards Him the feelings appropriate to 
the earliest stage of his history. 

Considering how helpless in all probability the 
first human beings must have been, the great 
Father could scarcely have done less than what 
I have thus very generally indicated. We, at all 
events, looking at the matter from our human 
point of view, could not but pronounce a father 
unfatherly, lacking the essential characteristics of 
a true father, who did not to that extent take 
his children in hand. 

The other extreme must, of course, be avoided, 
of imagining that God in any sense superseded 
or rendered human effort unnecessary. That 
would have been to commit the mistake too often 
committed by over anxious and unwisely loving 
human parents, who, whilst seeking to be their 
children's friends, really play the part of their 
enemies. The law which should regulate men's 
conduct in this respect towards each other is 
doubtless a reflex of the law laid down by God 
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for His own behaviour, namely, to help men to 
help themselves ; to do nothing for men that they 
can do for themselves ; and by all that is done for 
them to evoke their own powers and develop their 
pwn individuality. But this law would have been 
violated either by doing too little or by doing too 
much — to judge, at all events, by our own constant 
experience and observation. 

At the present day, indeed, not a few believe 
earnestly in the Fatherhood of God who maintain 
also that for thousands, yea, tens of thousands of 
years, the human race was left to grope its way 
unhelped, save by nature and its own instincts, out 
of and through a state differing little from that 
of the brutes below it. This they suppose to be 
in accordance with, nay, more, to be necessarily 
involved in, the theory of evolution which they 
have accepted. Practically, they say that this 
was the only condition on which such beings as 
men could have been brought into existence; 
that they could not be spared the long, toilsome, 
and as Evolutionists themselves confess, fearful 
road actually traversed by them ; and they treat 
the idea I have thrown out with contempt. 

For my own part I do not for a moment allow 
that the theory of evolution requires any such 
view of the early history of mankind. On 
the contrary, as I shall try to show in a later 
chapter, rightly interpreted, — interpreted that is 
in harmony with the course pursued by the pro- 
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cess up to man, — it warrants, nay more, requires 
a totally different view, a view in fullest agree- 
ment with the general principles previously laid 
down. 

The first two chapters of Genesis need, in my 
judgment, to be approached and studied from the 
point of view just described : or otherwise put, in 
the light of the Fatherhood of God and the Sonship 
of man. This is the key to their significance. 
Not that thus regarded all difficulties are at once 
cleared out of the way ; but that they are then 
reduced to the rank of difficulties, such as attach 
to many other things which we cheerfully and 
thankfully accept. 

The chapters enshrine traditions which tell how 
God showed His fatherly interest in the first 
members of the human race. I do not think 
that they give us a full and complete account 
of all that God did for men. It is scarcely likely 
that the Great Father's intercourse with them 
restricted itself to the few occasions and things 
that are mentioned. Nor is it likely that the 
traditions in their earliest form were as brief and 
fragmentary as they now are. But considered 
as to their kernel this is their significance even 
as they stand. 

Before going on to consider them in the light 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Sonship of 
man, we will take a general glance at the relation 
which the chapters hold to each other. 
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I. The General Relation of the Chapters to each other. 

It is a pity, let me say first of all, that the 
first three verses of the second chapter should 
have been separated from the first chapter, of 
which they form the close; and, secondly, that 
the rest of the second chapter should have been 
dissociated at all from the first. I know indeed 
that verses 4—25 are said to be drawn from a 
source called J, i.e. Jehovistic, whilst chapter i. is 
traced to a source called P, or Priestly ; but after 
all that does not matter, for in any case some 
editor welded the two parts together, and it would 
have been better to have left his work as he probably 
left it, and not to have introduced a semblance of 
division which he would seem to have avoided. 

It is common nowadays to affirm that the first 

and second chapters of Genesis contain at least 

two different stories of creation. In a book 

recently published by a prominent and moderate 

member of the Critical School, occur the words, 

" Genesis contains duplicate accounts of the same 

events, sometimes placed side by side as the two 

accounts of creation, and sometimes fused into 

one narrative as the two accounts of the flood." 

From this passage it will be seen that the author 

rather takes it for granted than goes to the 

trouble of asserting it, — so obvious has it come 

to appear to very many. 
10 
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Presumptuous though it maybe regarded to differ 
from the great host of critics, criticasters and critic 
imitators, who just now dominate public opinion 
in this sphere, I venture to dissent most emphatic- 
ally from the two assumptions just referred to. 

First of all, there are not two distinct, still less 
contradictory, accounts of creation placed side by 
side ; and, secondly, it is not self-evident that the 
narrative of the flood is the result of a fusion 
of two distinct and inconsistent accounts or 
traditions. 

A critical analysis of chap. ii. will make it 
clear, I think, that the first affirmation, frequently 
and dogmatically as it has been and is made, 
is by no means so obvious as many imagine. Nor 
has it been satisfactorily shown that there are 
essential inconsistencies between chaps, i. and ii. 

Let us then for a little time take up the r61e 
of higher critics and see what we can discover 
for ourselves. 

Not a few commentators think that the words, 
" These are the generations of the heaven and the 
earth when they were created, in the day that the 
Lord God made earth and heaven " (ii. 4), refer 
to the account given in chap, i., and might have 
formed a sort of heading to it. 

Others, again, are of opinion that they form 
an introduction to a totally new and different 
story of creation. 

According to a third view they are to be inter- 
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preted in the light of parallels like those found in 
Num. iii. 1 and Ruth iv. 1 8. In the first passage 
the words, " These are the generations of Aaron 
and Moses," plainly refer to the descendants or 
issue of these two men ; and in the second, 
" These are the generations of Perez," as plainly 
refer to the descendants of Perez down to David. 

Regarded thus, ver. 4 would introduce not a 
new story of creation, like that of the first chapter, 
not a new cosmology, but an account of what 
arose out of, what in a sense was generated by, 
" the earth and the heaven," whose creation had 
already been described, whose existence, therefore, 
is presupposed. 

On the whole, I think that the first-mentioned 
interpretation — which is the one adopted by such 
writers as Wellhausen — is the most natural. 

The chapter presents a problem perplexing alike 
to the literary historian and the theologian ; but 
to represent it as either being or containing a 
duplicate account of creation — a parallel to that 
of chapter first — is to confuse, not to solve the 
problem. The analysis that follows will bring this 
out very clearly. 

Be it remarked, first of all, that we have to do 
with twenty-one verses. Of these, the following, 
namely, the 7th, half of the 19th, and possibly the 
2 1st and 22nd doubtless do imply new formations, 
to wit, of man, and of beasts and fowls, out of the 
dust or ground ; and of the woman out of the man. 
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If dealt with in a very technical spirit, an 
implication of the same kind may possibly be 
found also in vers. 5, 8, and 9. But the logic 
of a method of this kind will require those who 
adopt it to go further, and recognise in the second 
chapter three separate accounts of creation in con- 
nection with the vegetable world: one which, 
omitting mention of fruit trees, simply says that, 
" no plant of the field was yet in the earth, and no 
herb of the field had yet sprung up" (ii. S); a 
second, which tells us that " the Lord God planted 
a garden eastward in Eden " (ii. 8) ; and a third 
which, following directly on the mention of the 
planting of the garden, tells us that "out of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food " 
(ii. 9). So that instead of chap. ii. being merely 
a duplicate to chap. L, as far as the vege- 
table world is concerned, it would offer three 
parallels. In other words, we should get four 
accounts instead of the two assumed by the critics. 

Further, besides the one reference to the forma- 
tion of the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air 
out of the ground (ii. 1 9), there are two references 
to that of the first human pair, one which reads, 
" The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul" (ii. 7); 
and another, which tells us that the woman was 
built up out of a rib taken from the man. 
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Here, also, instead of one duplicate in chap. ii. 
we have two; the creation of male and female, 
which in chap. i. formed one act, is here distributed 
into two acts, occurring apparently at different 
times and under different circumstances. 

If this view of the second chapter were correct 
— and it is on the surface truer to the facts 
than the one so dogmatically propounded by the 
critics — we should have to accuse the compiler or 
editor either of extraordinary confusion or great 
childishness. 

These, then, Bxtfive y or, to be more exact, say 
five and a half verses out of the twenty-one that 
we are concerned with ; and of them three and a 
half only can with fairness be made to bear a 
creative sense. 

Now let us examine the remaining sixteen 
verses or thereabouts. When one notes how very 
particular the critics are about half verses — some- 
times about even less — one feels nervously 
anxious to be as exact as possible. In the second 
half of ver. 5 (ch. ii.) and in ver. 6 we are told that 
" the Lord God had not yet caused it to rain upon 
the earth, and there was not a man to till the 
ground ; but there went up a mist from the earth 
and watered the whole face of the ground." Verse 8 
informs us that " the Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden, and there He put the man 
whom He had formed." I scarcely need remark 
that these verses contain no reference to crea- 
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tion. They presuppose events such as those 
narrated in the first chapter. 

Verses 10—14 ma y be described as geographical. 
They tell us that a river proceeded forth from 
Eden to water the garden which God had planted ; 
that this river became four heads ; that each head 
became in turn a distinct river — the one Pishon, 
the second Gihon, the third Hiddekel, the fourth 
Euphrates ; and, finally, a few particulars regard- 
ing the position and productions of the countries 
through which the rivers flow, are added. There 
is obviously no mention of creation here. 

In ver. 1 5 we read, " The Lord God took the man 
and put him into the Garden of Eden, to dress it and 
to keep it." Nothing to suggest creation here. 

Verses 1 6 and 1 7 run, " The Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying, Of every tree in the 
garden thou mayest freely eat : but of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat 
of it : for in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die." Here again there is nothing to 
suggest the idea of creation. 

Verse 1 8 tells us that " the Lord God said, It is 
not good that the man should be alone: I will 
make an helpmeet for him." Creative purpose. 

The second half of ver. 1 9 and the first of ver. 
20, record how God brought the animals to man 
to be named. To the latter verse is appended the 
remark, " But for man, there was not found an 
helpmeet for him." 
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Finally, in vers. 22—25 we read, first, that 
God brought the woman He had made to man ; 
secondly, that man on seeing her exclaimed, 
" This is now bone of my bones and flesh of 
my flesh : she shall be called woman " (in Hebrew, 
Isha). Then occurs the explanatory remark, " be- 
cause she was taken out of man " (that is, in 
Hebrew, Ish) ; thirdly, a reflection about marriage 
based on the fact just mentioned ; and, finally, 
the statement, " And they were both naked, the 
man and his wife, and were not ashamed," — 
obviously, as it would seem, added by an editor 
or compiler living among people with regard to 
whom it could not be made. 

If analysis can prove anything, it proves, I 
venture to think, that to represent chap. ii. either 
as being or containing a duplicate story of creation, 
i.e. a story parallel to the one in the first chapter, 
is an abuse of language such as would be scouted 
in connection with any other subject as unscien- 
tific and misleading. 

The interest of the compiler of the chapter 
is clearly anthropological, not cosmological. In 
other words, he is concerned with man, with the 
mode of his origin, with the circumstances in 
which he found himself at the very outset, and 
with his earliest experiences. His allusions to 
herbs, trees, beasts, and fowls are altogether inci- 
dental and subordinate ; if they do not absolutely 
presuppose the narrative in the first chapter, it 
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is certainly not unfair to say that they become 
much more intelligible in the light of its fuller 
details, and suggest the idea that they are mainly 
a sort of summary recapitulation thereof. 

One particular at least with regard to man is sup- 
plied, which is passed over in the account contained 
in the first chapter, namely, that affecting his rela- 
tion to the world as evolved prior to his appearance. 

We are there told that in the case of the fish 
and other related creatures "the waters," at the 
command of God, " brought forth " ; and that in 
the case of the " beasts," at the Divine command, 
" the earth brought forth " ; whereas, in the case 
of man, we read, " God said, let us make man 
in our image." " God created man in His own 
image . . . male and female created He them." 
Nothing is said of the water or earth or air, or 
any other part of creation bringing forth, that 
is, co-operating. Yet man is obviously not an 
absolutely new thing. He is as really linked on 
to the earth as any of the creatures which came 
into existence before him. 

Now, significantly enough, as it seems to me, 
this missing link is supplied by the compiler of 
the second chapter, when he tells us, in ver. 7, 
that " the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground," and constituted him man by breath- 
ing into his nostrils the breath of life. 

What view, then, shall we take of the second 
chapter and its contents ? 
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First of all, let me try to classify the contents of 
the twenty-one verses. They seem to me to be 
distributable into three sections. 

In the first I would place the account : (a) of the 
preparation of the garden for man, and the placing 
him in it by God ; (J?) of God's bringing the beasts 
to man to be named ; and (c) of the Divine com- 
mand to man not to eat of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil in the garden on pain of 
death. 

To a second section I would allot the references : 
(a) to the upspringing of herbs, plants, and fruit- 
trees ; (J?) to the formation of the man out of the 
dust and the breathing into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and of the woman out of the man ; and 
(c) to the formation of the beasts and fowls out of 
the ground. 

To a third section would belong explanatory 
and other matter, such as that relating (a) to the 
absence of rain and a man to till the ground and the 
rising of mist ; (b) the geographical details ; and (c) 
the remarks about marriage and the nakedness of 
the first pair. 

As to their origin and significance, I think that 
the parts assigned to the first section are frag- 
ments of traditions relating to the earliest stage 
of man's existence ; those assigned to the second 
section are either summary recapitulations of the 
more detailed accounts in chap. L, inserted by 
way of introduction to what in each case follows 
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(so vers. 7, 1 9), or, as in the case of the account of 
the origin of the woman, a symbolical presenta- 
tion of the fact that the relationship existing 
between the man and the woman is one of kind ; 
that the two are essentially akin ; that though the 
woman is subordinate to the man, she is still his 
other — his complement ; and that each is necessary 
to the other. 

In distinction from the animals which had been 
brought to Adam to name, when the woman was 
brought to him by God, he exclaimed, " This is 
now bone of my bones, flesh of my flesh: she 
shall be called Isha," i.e. woman. The words 
that follow, " because she was taken out of the 
man," may be due to the compiler or an editor ; 
as also the law relating to marriage deduced from 
woman's origin, " therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, 
and they shall be one flesh " — an inference which 
seems to me distinctly suggestive of the symbolism 
referred to. The symbolical image may easily be 
conceived to have been one current at the time of 
the writer, or perhaps part of an earlier tradi- 
tion. 

I am far from feeling, still less maintaining, 
that the view presented fully solves the literary 
problems of the chapter, but, at all events, it 
comes nearer doing so than the slapdash new 
critical position. I do, at all events, credit the 
compiler with common - sense, not to say with 
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insight. Personally, I feel bound to protest 
against the custom of treating the Old Testament 
writers and compilers, at all events some of them, 
as if they knew not what they were about, — and all 
under the pretence of being historical ! Historical, 
forsooth! Men in old time were as keen and 
thoughtful, leaving inspiration out of account, as 
most of their critics, and they were quite as alive 
to the distinction between truth and untruth as 
the men of our own day. Their weakness lay, as 
ours does, not in the power of discernment, but 
in the power of will, and in the temptation to 
suppress or twist, magnify or lessen, under the 
influence of preconceived ideas or personal wishes. 

Before entering on the critical analysis in 
which we have been engaged, I mentioned 
that there are four traditions which relate to 
what the Great Father did to meet the needs 
of the four chief sides of the nature of His 
children — the bodily, the intellectual, the moral, 
the religious. 

The longest of these traditions is contained in 
the first chapter ; the other three — at all events 
the fragments of them that remain — are embedded 
in the second chapter. I have already pointed 
them out. 

I propose to deal with these traditions in 
the following order: — first, that relating to the 
garden in which man was placed; next, that 
which refers to the naming of the animals ; thirdly, 
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the account of the trial of man's obedience ; and 
lastly, that of creation (ch. 1.). 

II. The Tradition of the Garden of Eden. 

The story of tlie garden, so far as I am now con- 
cerned with it, runs as follows (see vers. 8, 9, and 
15): — "The Lord God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden, and there He put the man whom He 
had formed. And out of the ground made the 
Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight and good for food. And the Lord 
God took the man and put him into the Garden 
of Eden, to dress it and to keep it." In other 
words, God took care that His first human child- 
ren should find themselves surrounded by that 
which was fitted to awaken their bodily desires 
and meet their bodily needs. 

It is a very natural thing to wonder and ask 
how the first men discovered the food they needed 
without experience either of their own or their 
fellow-men to guide them ; for, as men, they were no 
more endowed with animal instinct than are their 
modern descendants — at least, we have no solid 
reason for assuming it as a fact. There were 
only two alternatives : either they must get their 
first lessons from the brutes around them, or in 
some way or other the Great Father must have 
taught and cared for them. The former alter- 
native commends itself to Evolutionists, and is of 
one piece with the mistaken view they take of the 
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earliest history of the race. The latter is sug- 
gested by Genesis and other traditions of the 
race, and must surely commend itself to those 
who attach a real, practical significance to the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. If, at a point 
like this of food, men were left to learn from, and, 
of course, to compete with the beasts below them, no 
wonder that thousands of years should pass ere they 
planted their feet on the first steps of the entrance 
to the great temple of civilisation ! 

It is, of course, easy to treat the tradition we 
are considering as having no objective truth ; as 
nothing but the name, expression, or outcome of 
some childish view of God and His relation to 
man ; but if we do so L what shall we say to the 
petition which the Great Master taught His 
disciples in the prayer which is more and more 
becoming the prayer of humanity : " Give us this 
day our daily bread." Do we mean the prayer 
when we utter it? Do we really believe that 
God cares that we shall have our daily bread — 
we> to the supply of whose ever recurring wants 
thousands of men are hourly devoting all their 
energies of body and mind ? If we do, could it 
have been unnecessary for the inexperienced and 
ignorant first members of our race, or un- 
worthy of their Father, that He should care 
for them, — care, too, in a form which, though 
needless in our case, was, so far as we can 
judge, most fit and necessafy in theirs ? Let us 
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either drop such prayers or draw their logical 
inferences. 

There is an interesting passage in the Vendi- 
dad (Fargard II.), one of the sacred books of the 
Parsees — possibly a work of Zoroaster or Zara- 
thustra — in which there seems to be embedded a 
sort of reminiscence of the event to which I have 
referred. Ahura Mazda is represented as saying 
to Yima, the shepherd of mortals, " Make thee," 
in anticipation of evil winters, " a Vara or great 
enclosure, there thou shalt make waters flow in a 
bed a h&thra long, there thou shalt settle birds on 
the green that never fades, with food that never 
fails. There thou shalt establish dwelling-places, 
consisting of a house with a balcony, a courtyard 
and a gallery. Thither thou shalt bring the seeds 
of men and women of the greatest, best, and 
purest on this earth ; thither thou shalt bring the 
seeds of every kind of cattle, of the greatest, best, 
and finest on this earth. Thither thou shalt 
bring the seeds of every kind of tree, of the high- 
est of size and sweetest of odour on this earth ; 
thither thou shalt bring the seeds of every kind 
of fruit, the best of savour and the sweetest of 
odour. All those seeds shalt thou bring, two of 
every kind, to be kept inexhaustible there, so 
long as those men shall stay in the Vara. There 
shall be no humpbacked, none bulged forward 
there ; no impotent, no lunatic ; no one malicious, 
no liar ; no one spiteful, none jealous ; no one 
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with decayed tooth, no leprous to be pent up, nor 
any of the brands wherewith Angra Mainyu (the 
evil power) stamps the bodies of mortals." 

" * O Maker of the material world, thou Holy 
One/ asked Zarathustra, ' what are the lights that 
give light in the Vara which Yima made ? ' 
Ahura Mazda answered, ' There are uncreated 
and created lights. The one thing missed there 
is the sight of the stars, the moon, and the sun, 
and a year seems only a day/ ' Who is he that 
brought the religion of Mazda into the Vara 
which Yima made ? ' 'It was the bird Karshipta, 
answered Ahura Mazda." 1 

This passage is by some referred to the deluge ; 
by others to the Garden of Eden. It seems to 
me that reminiscences of the Garden of Eden, of 
the evil introduced into it by a hostile power, 
and of the deluge, have been commingled by the 
writer of the passage quoted, with the addition of 
ideal elements which remind one of the close of 
the Book of Revelation. 

The passage forms, in a literary respect, an 
interesting parallel to the second chapter of 
Genesis. The writer, whoever he was, had obvi- 
ously either oral or written traditions — most prob- 
ably the former — in his mind or before him, and 
he unites them into one narrative, adding remarks 

1 It is worthy of note that the Greek word <rapd)n<rof, which in 
English is Paradise, is held by the best authorities to be derived 
from a Zend word (pairi daeza) which means an enclosure. The 
language of the Avesta, from which the quotation is taken, is Zend. 
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of his own. He seems, however, to have either 
overlooked or ignored the fact that the traditions 
related to different events. 

III. The Naming of the Living Creatures. 

This tradition is found in chap. ii. 15, 19, 
20 : " And the Lord God put the man to dress 
and to keep the Garden of Eden . . . and 
the Lord God brought every beast of the field 
and every fowl of the air unto the man, to 
see what he would call them ; and whatsoever 
the man called every living creature that was the 
name thereof. And the man gave names to all 
cattle and to the fowl of the air and to every beast 
of the field." 

The kernel of this tradition is that God took 
upon Himself the function of awakening the intel- 
ligence of His newborn children and of directing 
their first activities. The earliest exercise of 
human intelligence, down even to our own day, 
is discrimination; the second is naming. The 
former is and remains very imperfect, unless we 
are aided by instructors who have already ad- 
vanced beyond the primary stage — be they mothers 
or nurses or others. To the second stage we 
should scarcely advance at all without such help, 
be it again that of mothers, nurses, or others. This 
is not an accident ; it is involved in the very con- 
stitution of man, and is one of the forms of the 
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great law that the action of a fitting environment 
is necessary to evoke the- powers of living things 
and to further their growth and development, be 
they animal or human. Nature alone would never 
have served this purpose in the case of man. He 
needed the action of an intelligence answering to 
his own ; and as there were no other men, who so 
likely to befriend him as the Great Father who 
had brought him into existence ? Whether done 
directly or by angelic agents matters not. 

The whole vast edifice of human knowledge 
rests on these two apparently simple operations, — 
discrimination becoming ever more subtle and 
accurate ; and naming^ by which we are enabled to 
keep hold of, keep apart, and keep conjoined, the 
varieties of things and qualities which we have 
noted. 

But we are further told that the man was put 
into the garden to dress and to keep it, which seems 
to imply still further action on God's part — action 
having for its end to set man in the way of react- 
ing fittingly on the environment in the midst of 
which he was placed. We know, as a matter of 
experience, that such reaction is necessary, not only 
that nature may give us its best gifts, but that we 
ourselves may attain to our highest growth and 
development. A Schlaraffenland, as the Germans 
call it, i.e. a land in which everything that was 
most appetising and desirable would have offered 
itself to man without corresponding effort on his 
ii 
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part, would have been as perilous for his higher 
humanity as it would have been, and still is, for 
him to have been compelled, either by ignorance 
and incapacity, or by the lack of the opportunity 
of something better, to live like the brutes which 
were below him. The Divine Father did for him, 
therefore, in this respect, what a wise human 
father would do, yea, does, namely, placed what 
he most needed within reach, initiated him into 
the mode of availing himself of it, and then left 
him to learn the rest In these ways God saw 
that men had a right start both as regards intel- 
ligence and work; or, as one might designate 
the two things, science and art. The view thus 
presented of the primal behaviour of the Heavenly 
Father to His new-born children seems to me to 
be in complete accord with the teaching of the 
Great Master in the Sermon on the Mount 

IV. The Tradition Relating to the Testing of Man. 

The third of the four traditions to which I 
referred as enshrined or embedded in the first two 
chapters of Genesis is found in vers. 1 6 and 1 7 of 
the second chapter: "And the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying, Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayst freely eat : but of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat 
of it, for in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die." 
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Untold people have objected to this tradition 
as too childish to be true, and as needless as it is 
untrue. Instead of dealing at length with the 
criticism to which it has been subjected, I will try 
briefly to unfold constructively what I believe to 
be its essential element, its kernel, and its signi- 
ficance. 

Put in a single sentence, it is the record of the 
means taken by God to evoke man's moral nature, 
to develop his moral personality ; in other words, 
to awaken in him the consciousness, first, that he 
had the power to choose ; secondly, that the choice 
lay between right and wrong; and thirdly, that 
the choice of wrong would involve suffering. 

Whenever a child is born under existing condi- 
tions, if its moral nature is to be awakened at all it 
must be subjected to some test or other, the kernel 
of which is essentially identical with the one under 
consideration. So far as this does not happen, so far 
does the moral nature remain dormant. It does, 
however, happen, that too in very definite though 
infinitely varying forms, in every family of which 
any real moral culture and life can be predicated. 
Parents do not often select a fruit tree in a garden 
as a test — though sometimes even that is done ; in 
point of fact, they do not ordinarily need to make 
any selection at all. Tests are ready to hand in 
abundance. If they say to their child, " You may 
have this thing to play with, but not that ; if you 
take that you will have to be punished," they have 
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really done what God is represented as doing here. 
They may not have thought of the moral develop- 
ment of the child or of evoking its moral person- 
ality, nor need that idea have determined their 
choice of what was permitted or forbidden ; but 
all the same that was the inner essential meaning 
of what they actually did. Parents who fail to act 
in some such way as this neglect one of the most 
sacred duties devolving upon them. The alterna- 
tive course is to let children do as they like. 
This, however, as everyone discovers, is only to 
postpone the initiation of the moral process ; for 
even if parents neglect to apply tests, they are 
sure to be applied by strangers ; often also with 
the result that the application costs a child far 
more struggling and suffering than would other- 
wise have been needful, — for one thing, because 
habits have got formed, and self-will has been 
developed. 

But the first human beings needed their moral 
nature awakening as much as any child now does. 
It was at the outset as latent as any other power 
or capability with which they were endowed. In 
accordance, therefore with the universal law, their 
environment must needs have acted upon them to 
this end, otherwise they would never have become 
moral personalities. 

On what part of man's environment did this 
action devolve? is the question that here arises. 
Evolutionists hold that the only influences at 
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work, for at all events thousands of years, were 
those of men on each other, and those of the 
natural world on them all. If this were the case, 
the early history of the race could not but have 
been such as they picture to themselves. Even if 
progress upwards could have been secured at all 
in this way — which is more than doubtful, judging 
by the savage tribes which evolutionists regard 
as the modern representatives of early humanity — 
it must needs have been exceedingly slow. 

But what would this have involved ? It would 
have involved that the Gteat Father left His 
human children to grovel like beasts without a 
proper moral consciousness, i.e. without a con- 
sciousness of the highest and most sacred part of 
their nature, and the noblest aspect of their life, — 
that which is most like God, — for thousands and 
tens of thousands of years. 

Now look at the fragment we are considering 
in this light. The Father Himself interested 
Himself in the moral development of man, and 
used as a test something that was at hand, 
namely, a fruit tree of the garden in which He 
had placed him. If God were minded to behave 
to him as a father, in this particular respect, I 
for my part cannot even imagine another method 
more simple, more natural, more appropriate to 
the then stage of man's development; or more 
worthy of Him whom the Great Teacher taught 
us to address as " Our Father." 
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V. The Tradition of Creation. 

We now come to the story of creation con- 
tained in the first chapter. As I remarked pre- 
viously, though it stands first in order in the Book 
of Genesis, it is quite possible that at least two 
of the events referred to in the traditions already 
discussed really preceded, though on other grounds 
it was disticntly appropriate that the one we are 
now to examine should hold the position actually 
assigned to it in the sacred volume. 

Two elements are interwoven in this account, 
which may be termed cosmological and theological. 
Though they cannot be separated, to a certain 
extent they may be distinguished. So much 
critical attention has been directed to the cosmo- 
logical, that justice has frequently not been done 
to the theological. 

I. I shall deal first with that which relates to 
the origin and evolution of the world, id. the cos- 
mological element. 

The entire account is given, not from the point 
of view of one who was actually watching the 
process of creation, not therefore in language 
that would naturally have been used by such a 
reporter, but from the point of view of one looking 
back, — one who knew the earth as already created, 
and who was actually living on it, — in language 
therefore appropriate to such a narrator. 
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First \ we have the general statement, "In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth " ; 
then a description in particular of what that 
'" earth " — presumably also " the heaven " — at 
first was which God then created. We are told 
that it was " waste and void," that it formed a 
" deep," or rather an " abyss," filled with an un- 
stable, unsolid something resembling " waters," the 
face of which was covered with " darkness." Let 
me remark here that the Hebrew word translated 
" waters " does not necessarily refer to what we 
now understand by the word. Indeed, what we 
now understand by " water " is first mentioned in 
ver. 9. 

Judging by a term " Tiamat " which occurs in 
the Assyrian Epic of Creation^ its nearest equivalent 
is the word chaos, which we owe to the cosmology 
of the Greeks; and the idea of which is found 
elsewhere. I should say that the essential mean- 
ing of the words I have referred to, their very 
kernel, would best be expressed -by a happy 
phrase minted many years ago by Professor 
Tyndall, namely, " cosmic mist." 

In other words, God gave existence to the matter 
out of which the heaven and earth were after- 
wards formed, and that matter presented the 
appearance of mist, — than which nothing surely 
could be more formless, void, waste, unordered, 
dark, abysmal. Water is by comparison formed 
and ordered. Matter, as chemists tell us, has 
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undergone marked changes before it assumes the 
form of water. 

Two things, at all events, are clear from the 
narrative, namely, that the first state of heaven 
and earth was chaotic ; and that that which was 
in this chaotic state was created by God. 

The next step is indicated by the words " And 
the Spirit of God moved upon or brooded over 
the face of the waters," which, taken in conjunction 
with what follows, denote that by Divine power 
or energy — energy is pre-eminently attributed to 
the Spirit of God — motion was set up in the 
unordered, unstable, waste. Otherwise put, the 
ultimate elements which constituted the cosmic 
mist entered on the movements out of which have 
arisen the various relations that have made, and still 
are making, the world what it has been and is. 

It is a commonplace of modern physical science 
that many of the characteristics of the behaviour 
of matter are modes of its motion, specific forms 
of its motion. Gravitation, for example, whether 
it be or not the simplest primary relation between 
material elements, is essentially a mode of motion. 
Light is a mode of motion. Heat also is said to 
be a mode of motion. The first step accordingly 
in the evolution of the world out of matter was 
the exercise of power to produce motion. And 
this exercise of power proceeded, Genesis tells us, 
from God. 

At this point the process of evolution may be 
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said to have begun. 1 There is matter ; there is 
energy causing matter to move ; and whilst putting 
forth energy, the Creator successively imposes on 
it, or causes to dwell in and rule it, the laws which 
were to regulate its action and determine the 
stages of the process. We read, " Let light be ; " 
" let a firmament be ; " " let the waters or mist be 
gathered ; " " let the earth put forth grass ; " " let 
there be lights in the firmament ; " " let the waters 
bring forth ; " " let the earth bring forth ; " " let us 
make man." Now each successive " let be " is a 
command ; each command is equivalent to a law 
or complex of laws; and each new complex of 
laws constitutes or marks a fresh stage in the 
process. 

The narrative distinguishes eight stages; one 
of them, however, that, namely, which relates to 
light, may be said to occupy a place intervening 
between the motion set up in matter and the first 
combination formed, and is rather incident to, or 
an accompaniment of, the motion, than a stage of 
the evolutionary process itself. 

It was once the fashion to cast ridicule on 
Genesis for representing light as coming into 
existence before the sun. But if, as scientists 
have long taught, light is itself a mode of motion, 
then clearly as soon as the matter constituting 
the cosmic mist began to move, a degree of light 
sufficient to form the distinction between it and 

1 See Dr. Chapman's able work, entitled Pre-Organic Evolution. 
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darkness must also have arisen; probably a 
diffused brightness something like that which 
pervades a white daylight fog. 

A second^ not the second in order, but the fifth, 
of the eight stages relates rather to the heaven 
than to the earth: that, namely, at which the 
great lights, the sun and moon, made their 
appearance. From the matter set in motion 
they were being evolved, collaterally and con- 
temporaneously with the earth ; though they are 
not mentioned till the stage in the history of the 
latter was reached, at which the function devolving 
on them in relation thereto, could be, and had 
to be, discharged, namely, when the earth had to 
" put forth grass, herb yielding seed, and trees 
bearing fruit," no one of which processes as we 
know now full well could go on without the light 
and heat of the sun. 

There remain, then, six stages for the evolution 
of the earth. These I must pass in review as 
quickly as possible. 

First, a division is effected in the " waters? or 
rather in the cosmic mist, with the result that 
an expanse or firmament stretches itself between 
them. The earth at this stage probably resembled 
a vast undefined ball of mist, cohering something 
after the manner of the smoke which we some- 
times notice when travelling by rail through a 
tunnel, varying in shape as it rolled along, though 
tending to the form of a globe. The mist above 
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in the heaven would on the other hand assume 
the appearance of clouds. Between them, as 
now between the earth and the clouds, lay the 
firmament. 

Next> there took place a division in the material 
of which the earth thus far consisted, resulting first 
in a condensation of part thereof into " water " 
proper; then, probably both contemporaneously 
and subsequently, the solidification of another 
part into earth, — both processes involving vast and 
infinitely varied chemical actions and reactions, 
combinations and dissolutions. 

Third y came the stage at which the earth was 
caused to "put forth grass, herb yielding seed, 
and fruit trees bearing fruit after its kind." It 
will be noticed that at this point commences the 
process of evolution in the narrower sense of 
the term, namely, that of living things, — biological 
or organic evolution. Hitherto it was preorganic 
evolution ; now we have reached organic evolu- 
tion. Remark, still further, that it is said, " let 
the earth bring forth." The system, as thus far 
evolved, is called on to co-operate with God : it is 
neither the earth without God, nor God without 
the earth. In what exact way the earth did its 
part man was left to discover by his own 
investigations ; but that existence was not given 
to the flora and fauna of the earth by a simple 
creative divine fiat is surely evident enough. To 
represent the transition, therefore, from the in- 
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organic to the organic, from the non-living to 
the living, as effected by, and necessarily involving, 
pure creation or origination proper, is to read a 
meaning into, not to draw a meaning out of, 
Genesis. 

At the next two stages the various " living 
creatures" that live, move, and multiply in the 
water and on the land are brought forth. The 
meaning is not that they all made their appear- 
ance at one and the same time. If we are bent 
on ignoring the popular character of Scripture 
speech, and on taking the words employed only 
in the most literal sense, we shall be able to make 
them mean that they were all created at once. 
But we need to remember, as I remarked at first, 
that the account is written from the point of view 
of one looking backward and who had all the 
creatures in his mind. Writing thus, what could 
be more natural than to use the language actually 
employed ? Besides that, the idea is excluded by 
the command to multiply and fill the earth, which, 
though expressly given only to the creatures 
which occupy the waters and the air, seem to refer 
also to land animals. Note here again that, as 
was previously remarked, anything like absolute 
creation on the part of God is excluded by the 
words, " let the waters bring forth " ; " let the 
earth bring forth." No explanation is given us 
how the fish, the sea-monsters, and the fowl were 
brought forth abundantly by the waters ; or cattle, 
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creeping things, and beasts of the earth by the 
earth ; but that, in doing His work, God utilised 
in each case the part of creation previously 
evolved, cannot be denied. 

Finally, comes the creation of man, in con- 
nection with which God is represented as saying : 
" Let us make man in our image and in our 
likeness ; and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth." In the 
supplementary references to creation contained in 
the second chapter, as already mentioned, we are 
further told that " the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life." This significant 
addition does not contradict the statement con- 
tained in the first chapter, as some seem to think ; 
but rather supplies the link which was necessary 
for the correlation of man to the rest of creation. 
The writer of the second chapter, or at all events 
the editor who linked the two narratives together, 
may perhaps have introduced words from another 
tradition with a view to our understanding that 
man, though specially related to God, in so far 
as that which made him a living soul was directly 
given him by God, was nevertheless also related .to 
the dust of the ground, even as the other living 
creatures were related respectively to the water 
and to the earth. How, we are not told ; but the 
fact is distinctly emphasised. 
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I need scarcely call attention to the remarkable 
difference between the account of the creation of 
man and that of the other creatures. In the 
case of the creatures up to men, God is repre- 
sented as simply commanding " let be," " let put 
forth," " let bring forth " ; in the case of man as 
saying, " let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness." Even if we should not assume a 
specific creative act or intervention of God in the 
production of man, it is quite clear that, in the 
writer's view, the relation of God to his rise, or 
if it be preferred, evolution, was peculiar, — was 
distinct from His relation to the origin of the 
animals. 

This Hebrew writer — displaying, may we not 
say at the very least, wonderful insight ? — set 
forth explicitly that which the profoundest religious 
thinkers of India, Persia, Greece, and Rome, had 
implicitly confessed, when they designated God 
the Father of gods and men ; though they be- 
trayed little consciousness of the profound signi- 
ficance and far-reaching import of their language 
when they treated of the constitution and re- 
lations of the world and man. 

Considerable perplexity has arisen, first from 
the words, " And there was evening and there 
was morning," six times repeated, and in each 
case followed by the mention of a corresponding 
day; and secondly, from the reference to the 
Sabbath. 
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There are two chief views of " day." The 
" literal " and the ideal, or better, non - literal. 

(1) The literal view is taken both by those who 
are styled the " orthodox," and by those who 
are considered the broad or scientific. The 
former do so in obedience to one theory; the 
latter in obedience to another. It is a case of 
extremes meeting. 

(2) The non-literal treats the successive days 
as denoting great stages or epochs in the work of 
creation. Some who adopt this view endeavour 
to show that there is complete agreement between 
the narrative and the results of recent scientific 
investigation of the natural world. Others — 
and among these I would take my place — 
believe that there is a general correspond- 
ence between the steps marked by the "days" 
and the stages of evolution, — which can scarcely 
be questioned, — but allow that the descriptions 
given of those stages are loose and popular, 
having and making no pretence as they stand to 
scientific exactness. 

As regards the "Sabbath," — in my judgment 
its kernel is the fact that at a certain stage in 
the process of evolution, i.e. when the flower 
thereof, man, came into existence, God did in a 
very real sense cease from the more direct action, 
which up to that point had been necessary ; and 
left the forces which He had created and put into 
operation — including man-— to do the work which 
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they were constituted to do, — to do it, as we 
might say, independently. 

We can apply to the creation as a whole, 
the words in which Browning speaks of man — 

"God's all, man's nought: 
But also, God, whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away 
As it were a handbreadth off, to give 
Room for the newly-made to live 
And look at Him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of brain and heart." 

So with the world as a whole. But if God 
acted thus, it is surely not very far - fetched to 
represent Him as resting — not absolutely, but 
relatively. Perhaps, too, this is the innermost 
meaning of the Sunday to man, — especially when 
his work is directly on nature, whose forces he is 
meant, indeed, to mould, and direct, and use ; but 
which, notwithstanding, need also to be left to 
pursue their own course. In dealing with in- 
dividual men, God may often be said to rest from 
His labour ; that, too, because in His case, as in 
the case of living beings generally, persistent 
action means meddling ; and meddling means 
muddling. 

2. We now come to the element of the narra- 
tive which I termed theological. 

By common consent, at the present day, the 
key to the narrative whose cosmological charac- 
teristics we have been considering, its most 
important and vital feature, is the light it throws 
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on the Divine relation to the cosmos and its 
evolution ; particularly, however, to man. Let 
me remark, however, first of all, that the signi- 
ficance of the account as regards God is not as 
independent of the other features with which I 
have been dealing as a good many seem to 
imagine. If that which God is said to have done 
and worked were completely irreconcilable with 
the course of the history of the world, or were as 
absurd and irrational as are portions of other 
cosmological traditions, it would be impossible 
for us to treat it as a vehicle of higher spiritual 
truth. 

The chief truths to which I refer are the fol- 
lowing : — 

(1) The truth that God is the real originator of 

the matter out of which the world is formed. In 

the cosmologies of heathendom matter is almost 

universally conceived as existing independently of, 

or even before, the gods. Now the truth here set 

before us is one of far profounder significance, even 

for the moral life, still more for the religious life, 

of men, than we are apt nowadays to imagine. In 

this respect we might learn a lesson from some 

of the first converts made by Christianity from 

heathenism. As we are told in the earliest 

Christian writings, the more thoughtful they were, 

the more familiar with the cosmological ideas of 

heathenism, the more welcome to them was the 

truth to which I am now referring. It was to 
12 
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them as a bright light in the midst of 
darkness. 

(2) The next is the truth that God is not only 
the originator of matter, but the one also who 
wields, controls, and orders it so that there arises 
the world we see around us. The force which 
acts on matter, the laws in accordance with which 
it acts, the ends to be attained by its action — all 
alike are divine. 

The human mind fell only too readily on the 
notion of a power, or powers, intervening between 
God and matter for the formation and control of 
the world ; or else, conceiving divinity to be dis- 
tributed among a variety of gods, it assigned to 
each of them, or to certain of them, specific parts 
of the world as at all events subject to their rule, 
if not the outcome of their creative activity. Among 
the Greeks, for example, as we know, each god, and 
even each subordinate deity, had his own proper 
and peculiar domain. 

The relation of men to the world itself, yea, 
even to themselves and to each other, still more to 
deity, must needs be profoundly affected by what 
they believe regarding a point of this kind. If it is 
a demiurge who has formed the world and all that 
it contains, then primarily and directly, at all 
events, we are under his rule. He has the immedi- 
ate control of our destinies. It is strange how, 
even at the present day among our less enlightened 
fellow-countrymen, the notion vaguely works, and 
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works mischief, that whilst God may be good, He 
is remote ; and some other power, somehow or 
other, has directly to do with the actual course of 
the world, — a power too, which, judging by the 
evils that occur, is either not as disposed to the 
good or as strong to carry it out as might be 
desired. 

Carried to its logical issue, an idea of this sort 
lands men in the sort of dualism which marks 
Zoroastrianism,as we find it expressed in the Zend- 
Avesta. So, for example, in Yasna xxx., which is 
considered to be an utterance of Zoroaster himself, 
and the earliest extant. 

" The primeval spirits were a pair with opposite 
strivings. They were a better and a, worse, as to 
thought and word and deed. 

" When they came together at the first to make 
life and life's absence, they determined how the 
world at the last shall be ordered ; for the wicked 
the worst life ; for the righteous the best state. 

" When they had finished each his part in the 
deeds of creation, they chose distinctly each his 
separate realm. He who was the evil of them 
both, chose the evil, thereby working the worst of 
possible results; but the more bounteous spirit 
chose the Divine righteousness." 

I need scarcely remind my readers that one 
of the foremost thinkers of England a quarter of 
a century ago, J. S. Mill, came to the conclusion 
that, looking solely at the world's course without 
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the higher light of a truth like that we are con- 
sidering, the human mind is driven to dualism or 
Manichaeism, ue. the recognition of an evil power 
alongside of a good. Remarkably enough, too, a 
book has recently been published by a scientific 
adherent of evolution, entitled Evil and Evolution^ 
in which it is maintained that to eliminate Satan 
is to make the moral chaos around us more chaotic, 
the darkness more impenetrable, the great riddle 
of the universe more hopelessly insoluble. "So 
far from a belief in a devil complicating matters," 
as many think, " it is to my mind," he says, " the 
only condition on which it is possible to believe in 
a beneficent God." But a God whose goodness 
can only be defended on the assumption that there 
is a devil who exists independently of Him, will 
not long tie Himself regarded as God. 

(3) Three other features of the story are well 
worthy of note. 

(a) The first is, that at each stage of the evolu- 
tion of the world it is said of God that He saw it to 
be good, — good of course for what it then was and 
in view of the process through which it was further 
to pass. In other words, God made it good. 
The earth, which speaking ideally God had brought 
into existence, but which, speaking of the actuality, 
He was bringing into existence, was essentially a 
growing, developing world, — not one that was 
ready-made, complete, finished once for all. It is 
of great importance to grasp this truth, especially 
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in view of the fact that at every step it is pro- 
nounced good. It is the goodnessof & growing thing, 
not of a manufactured article, — goodness, too, 
in the eye of God. We men are always judging 
things that are growing by some imaginary state 
of completeness, and if they are not complete we 
are apt to condemn or criticise them. Non-com- 
pleteness ought to be good; to be bad is for a 
thing to be less complete for the stage reached 
than it should be, or to be perverted. Developing 
or evolving things are never complete ; yet they 
ought always to be good. 

(b) The second thing is that God blessed the 
living creatures which He had made, bidding them 
to be fruitful and multiply. 

That this has been the order of the world we 
know ; here we find it treated as a part of the 
Divine purpose, an outcome of the Divine blessing. 
The joy of God was to produce producers. The 
world since it began to exist has been the joint 
product of God and of the producers He produced ; 
and His creatures realise something of the blessed- 
ness of God in producing ; nay, more, the joy which 
producing gives them is a joy intended for them 
by the Divine Creator. 

(c) The third is that every order of living crea- 
ture up to, and including man, is placed in an 
environment fitted to provide fit nutriment in 
return for fitting action : — " Behold I have given 
you every herb yielding seed which is upon the 
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face of all the earth, and every tree in the which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat : and to every beast of the earth and 
to every fowl of the air, and to everything that 
creepeth upon the earth wherein there is a living 
soul, I have given every green herb for meat" 

(d) A further noteworthy feature of this account 
is the position assigned to man. 

Explicitly, he is placed over all the other 
creatures found on the earth ; and the plant world 
is made over to him to use at his pleasure. 

Implicitly y he is taught to regard even the sun 
and the moon as designed to minister to his 
convenience, not merely as the source of light and 
heat, but also as signs for seasons and days — 
means of marking the passing of time. 

The design of this instruction was, above all, to 
impress on him the fact that as he himself was 
really above the rest of the world, that as even 
the heavenly bodies, over which he had no control, 
subserved for him both a physical and an in- 
tellectual purpose, none of them might be regarded 
by him as objects of worship. 

That men have been only too ready to forget 
what was due not only to themselves but also to 
God, in the presence of and under the impression 
produced by the world around them and the 
heavens above them, history testifies only too 
loudly. As the Apostle Paul tells us, they 
exchanged the truth of God for a lie, and wor- 
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shipped and served the creature rather than the 
Creator, with the result that they " became vain 
in their reasonings," and gave themselves up to 
degrading passions and lusts. 

The essential reason for the two things just 
noted is given in the words, " God created man in 
His own image and likeness, in the image of God 
created He him." It is conformable to the nature 
of such a being that he should rule over and use 
the other creatures by which he was surrounded, 
and that he should regard even the heavenly 
bodies as his servants. He was meant to be the 
viceroy, the representative of God, — the mediating 
link, so to speak, between God and nature, for 
which cause he is akin to both ; and whether he 
forget that he is to be the servant of God, or that 
nature is not to bear rule over him, has the same 
issue — disorder, degradation, misery, death. 

For this reason the Great Father set before 
him the truths just touched on. 

VI. Heathen Cosmologies. 

The true nature and significance of the cos- 
mology of Genesis become clear when it is com- 
pared with the cosmologies of heathen nations. 
The more one studies them the more forcibly is 
one struck, first, with a certain family likeness 
between them all ; next, however, with the 
thoroughgoing differences, especially between 
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them and the one we have been examining. 
Space will not permit me to do more than to refer 
to the Assyrian, the Phoenician, and the Indian ; 
the first, of interest because of the close relation- 
ship between the Assyrians and the Israelites ; the 
second, because the resemblance between it and 
the Genesis account is perhaps closer than is to 
be found elsewhere ; and the third, because, owing 
to the unique position held by the Hindoos in the 
sphere of spiritual thought, it shows us so forcibly 
how far man wanders from the simplest religious 
truth when he ceases to be faithful to God. 

These three are fair samples of the many others 
that exist. 

1. Professor Sayce gives the following transla- 
tion of the beginning of the Assyrian account of 
creation; the tablets containing the rest are un- 
fortunately, he says, in too mutilated a condition 
to admit of decipherment. 

" At that time the heavens above named not a 
name, nor did the earth record one; yea, the 
ocean was their first creator, the flood of the deep 
(Tiamat) was she who bore them all (i.e. chaos). 
Their waters were embosomed in one place, and 
the clouds were not collected ; the plant was still 
ungrown. At that time the gods had not issued 
forth, any one of them ; by no name were they 
recorded. Then the gods were made; Lakhmu 
and Lakhamu issued forth. They grew up. . . . 
Next were made the host of heaven and earth. 
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The time was long (and then) the gods Anu 
(Bel and Ea or Hea were born of) the host of 
heaven and earth." 

2. The Phoenician cosmology deserves special 
mention as containing elements that remind one 
more of Genesis than any other. "The Spirit 
which in the beginning moved as a dark wind over 
the primal chaos mingled itself with matter ; out 
of this union, which is designated ' desire, yearn- 
ing ' Qrrodosi), there arose first the fruitful, watery, 
primal slime or mud, which contained within itself 
the seeds of all things ; then heaven arose, which 
took the form of an egg, out of the hollow shell of 
which sun, moon, and stars shone forth ; thereupon 
followed the air and sea, clouds and winds, light- 
ning and thunder ; finally, startled into wakeful- 
ness by the clap of the thunder, arose the animated 
creation of both sexes, and primitive man, from 
whom descended those (Aicov and nparoyivos, from 
which 7&/05 and yeved descend) who first peopled 
Phoenicia " (Zockler). 

3. The following is Max MUller's translation of 
the cosmology of the Hindoo Rig Veda : " Before 
there was anything, before there was either death 
or immortality, before there was any distinction 
between day and night, there was that one. It 
breathed breathless by itself. Other than it there 
nothing since has been. There was darkness 
then, everything in the beginning was hidden in 
gloom, — all was like the ocean without a light. 
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Then that germ which was covered by the husk, 
the one, was brought forth by the power of heat. 
And so the poet goes on brooding on the problem 
of the beginning of all things, how the one became 
many, how the unknown became known or named, 
how the infinite became finite ; and finally breaks 
off with the lines — 

Who knows the secret? Who proclaimed it here? 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 
The gods themselves came later into being — 
Who knows from whence this great creation sprang?" 

Similar traditions are to be found all over the 
world. The three I have quoted are fair specimens 
of those which have been preserved in heathendom. 
Detailed critical comparison is unnecessary. What 
I called a certain family likeness is obvious, — in 
one more, in another less, — as you would find on 
reviewing all that are known. The differences 
are equally clear. 

VII. Rationale of the Characteristics of the 
Tradition of Creation. 

How shall we account for the universal existence 
of traditions relating to the same theme, each of 
which reminds one of the rest, though when care- 
fully examined each differs ? 

Various replies have been given to these 
questions, which it would be interesting to review 
if this were the place. One thing, however, seems 
to me quite certain, namely, that neither the old- 
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fashioned theory that all other traditions were 
borrowed from that in Genesis, and more or less 
corrupted in the borrowing ; nor the theory that 
most, if not all of the rest, arose independently, 
and, along with Genesis, were the simple outcome 
of the efforts of the human mind to solve the 
problem of the existence of the heavens and the 
earth which lay spread out so wonderfully before 
and around it; nor the theory that Genesis 
borrowed its account, improving on the original, 
tenable : neither embraces all the facts. 

The story of creation which we have been con- 
sidering, let me repeat, is marked by three great 
characteristics which, if we are to deal with it 
scientifically, ix. fairly, thoroughly, methodically, 
need to be accounted for, 

1. The remarkable correspondence between the 
steps in the creative operations of God and the 
great stages in what would now be termed the 
process of evolution, — a correspondence which be- 
comes very wonderful indeed when we deal with 
the rise of light and of the heavenly bodies in the 
manner which I proposed, the first, namely, as 
incidental; the other as taking place contem- 
poraneously with the changes affecting the earth. 

I need scarcely say that in this respect the 
difference between Genesis, and even the Phoe- 
nician cosmology adduced, is very marked ; much 
more marked, however, the difference between it 
and the others. 
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2. The second is the obvious incongruities be- 
tween the narrative and the teachings of modern 
science. To these I need scarcely call special 
attention. They lie on the surface. It is useless 
to try to get rid of them. It is equally needless 
to try to minimise them. But it is unfair so to 
press them as to cause the wonderful congruities 
with the theory of evolution to be overlooked. 
Whatever the issue may be, we should all be fair. 

These incongruities, both as regards the process 
of evolution and as regards God, are immeasurably 
greater in the traditions of heathenism than in the 
story of Genesis. 

3. The third is the elevation and purity of its 
conception of God and His relation to the world. 
In this respect it is absolutely unrivalled. Most 
other cosmologies represent the gods as rather 
owing their existence to the process of creation 
than as initiating, determining, and regulating it. 
Here, as we have seen, God speaks, and it is 
done; He commands, and all things stand fast. 
It is difficult to conceive of a representation that 
could be more worthy of Him who is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting the only wise and true 
God. 

Supposing we allow that what is true and 
elevated in the story is traceable to the lessons 
given by the Great Father to his newly -born 
children, — whether the lessons were given directly, 
or by means of angelic instructors, or in some 
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other way, matters not, provided real divine action 
is really recognised, — the question still arises, 
What are we to make of the incongruities it 
includes ? 

First, it must be remembered that the Divine 
instructions or communications, in whatever way 
they were given, were not poured into the 
mind as into a receptacle which received them 
without effort of its own, but had to be actively 
assimilated. Interested attention had first of all 
to be awakened ; then effort to apprehend evoked ; 
afterwards, as independent observation and ex- 
perience grew, there would set in a process of 
thinking out, shaping, correlating, rationalising 
what had been apprehended. This is the course 
we all go through now, and there is no reason 
for supposing that the first men were subject to 
any essentially different law. We must carefully 
eschew the mechanical conception of Divine revela- 
tion if we wish to understand the Bible and 
justify the position assigned to it. God's mode of 
teaching is really the true, the ideal mode. He 
awakens, stimulates, and guides the intelligence, 
gives it food or material, and by that means sets 
it on independent work. He never has sought, 
and does not now seek, those who both receive 
and hand down passively or mechanically. 

Secondly \ alterations were doubtless irftroduced 
into the form of the original Divine communication 
in the course of oral and written transmission. 
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That the most essential elements remained un- 
touched seems clear, — becomes, in fact, clearer the 
more carefully the traditions are compared with 
those of heathendom and studied in biblical light. 

The modifications were due to various causes, 
the chief of which were probably the following : — 
first, imperfect remembrance; secondly, defective 
rendering into other languages than the one in 
which they were first of all preserved; thirdly, 
mistakes arising partly from transliteration, U. 
spelling the words of one language in the letters 
of another ; fourthly, subsequent misunderstanding 
of words of this kind ; and finally, the degrada- 
tion and darkening of the human intellect due to 
the increase of ungodliness. 

That Divine teachings, no less than human, 
should be affected by such influences was surely 
inevitable, unless an almost infinite series of 
special providences or miracles had intervened to 
control, correct, guide, and enlighten the human 
agents who handed. them down from generation 
to generation. 

All the traditions of creation, I said, are to be 
traced back to the one primal source, — those of 
the heathen no less than those which we have 
been more specially considering. But, if that is 
the case, why has the broad but true sketch given 
to man by the Great Creator Himself become in 
the one case distorted and blurred almost be- 
yond recognition, whilst from the other, despite 
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imperfections, we can so nearly reconstruct the 
original ? 

As far as Ethnic traditions are concerned, the 
reason is the melancholy one assigned long ago 
by the Apostle Paul when referring to the heathen 
world, not merely as it was in his own day, but 
in its history, he said, " Knowing God, they 
glorified Him not as God, neither gave thanks; 
but became vain in their reasonings, and their 
senseless heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools." No sadder 
or more forcible evidence of the truth of this 
indictment can be adduced than that people in- 
tellectually so subtle and so sensitive to the 
powers of the invisible world as the Hindoos, 
should have landed in a cosmology like that 
which I quoted, and a theology which recognised 
a multitude of deities deserving neither reverence 
nor affection. 

As concerns Genesis, the reason is this : That 
the Divine sketch apprehended and reproduced by 
the first men was handed down by descendants 
who, in the main, remained faithful to God and 
to the highest they knew. Such men then were 
aided, as indeed they always have been and are 
still aided, by the Spirit of God to retain their 
hold on truth and transmit it with substantial 
correctness. Hence the kernel of cosmological 
thought, which every advance of modern science 
does but illustrate and confirm. And hence, still 
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more, the sobriety, simplicity, profundity, sub- 
limity, and beauty which by common consent are 
characteristics of the narrative so far as it relates 
to God. For they only can receive Divine truth, 
they only can discern it, they only can retain it, 
they only can transmit it unadulterated, who are 
men of faith, — men walking, so far as they have 
light and power, not according to the flesh, but 
according to the Spirit. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Evolution and the Fall of Man. 

The chief authority on the theory of evolution, 
if not its originator, Mr. Herbert Spencer, defines 
it as follows : " An integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of motion ; during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity ; 
and during which the retained motion undergoes 
a parallel transformation." Among the numerous 
other definitions that have been proposed, that of 
Professor Le Conte has found considerable favour : 
" Continuous progressive change according to 
certain laws and by means of resident forces." 

Both of them, however, are open to serious 
criticism. That of Mr. Herbert Spencer specifies 
only one of the factors of the process, namely, 
matter ; for surely motion, per se> is rather a state 
of matter for which an explanation is needed than 
itself a cause ; besides, to postulate that matter in 
motion should change the direction of its own 
motion, as it must if heterogeneity is to arise, is 
implicitly either to endow it with self-changeable- 
ness, or to introduce another cause of change. 
13 
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Besides, further, no mention is made of that 
which regulates the motion of matter. To attri- 
bute both motion and orderliness and. aimfulness 
of motion to matter per se is to deny its funda- 
mental characteristic of inertness. 

Professor Le Conte's conception of evolution, 
on the other hand, provides us with resident forces 
producing, and laws regulating, the changes, which 
constitute the progressive process; but it leaves 
unmentioned that which i§ the primary subject of 
the changes, namely, matter. 

If the ultimate constitutive factors of the cos- 
mos — factors not further reducible — are matter, 
energy, and method or law, then some such 
formula as one of the following would more 
exactly represent the process of evolution, than 
the two just criticised : Evolution is an ever- 
varying integration and disintegration of matter 
brought about by the action of energy progress- 
ively though not uniformly differentiating itself 
under the regulative control of an immanent idea 
assuming ever greater complexity. Or, Evolution 
is a ceaseless differentiation and transformation of 
energy, giving rise to countlessly varied relations 
of matter, now of coherence, then of incoherence, 
under the control of an incalculably complex, 
informing, progressive idea. 

These definitions relate to the entire process 
through which the cosmos, so far as it is open to 
observation, has passed or is passing. Before either 
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of them can be applied to the domain with which 
we are at present chiefly concerned, it requires 
very marked differentiation and specialisation. 

The process of evolution, or, in other words, 
the process by which the world, with its hills and 
valleys, its fountains and streams, its lakes and 
seas, its flora and fauna, has been thus far evolved, 
is divisible into two great stages, each with its 
own specific characteristics. The first and pre- 
liminary stage is the inorganic ; the second is the 
organic ; to which Mr. Herbert Spencer adds the 
supra-organic. The question whether or no a real 
gulf ever existed between the first and second and 
the second and third of these stages, needing to be 
bridged over by some sort of creative act, need not 
now detain us. A view of the process of evolution 
is quite possible — let it be here remarked — which 
shall eliminate events properly describable as 
creations, and yet leave room for that conscious 
freedom of man which is one of the essential 
presuppositions both of morality and religion. 

The inorganic stage falls again into the three 
divisions : namely, the physical, in the narrower 
sense, with its subdivisions, elemental, molecular, 
and solid ; the chemical, with its strange anticipa- 
tions of the higher forms of selection, not to 
speak of human choice, as well as its amazingly 
complicated system of law; and the domain of 
crystals, in which form seems first to assume 
sway, and a strange self-restorative power mani- 
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fests itself that is suggestive of mysteries yet to 
be unveiled. 

In this sphere, energy is found constantly 
differentiating itself into the various forces whose 
effects are investigated by physics, chemistry, and 
crystallography ; and these forces again are found 
undergoing equally numerous transformations ; so 
that, whilst all forces are forms of one energy, and 
all the known forms of energy can be transformed 
into each other — a fact expressed in the formula 
"the correlation of forces, ,, the sum total of 
energy is neither diminished nor increased — a 
fact expressed in the formula " conservation of 
energy." 

The self-differentiations just referred to, how- 
ever, rigidly conform to law, — law that can, or is 
expected to, be exactly calculated. Hence the 
expression " Applied Mathematics." Law we 
shall find elsewhere; but throughout this sphere 
it is law of the kind that is deemed typical ; rule 
that is never broken, never swerved from by ar 
single hair's-breadth ; law, the apparent violations 
of which are found to be, if possible, more pro- 
foundly real fulfilments. 

Here, too, there is evolution, — real evolution, — 
though it is marked by a simplicity and calculable 
regularity that are absent from the second and 
higher stage. 

Evolution at the stage of life is defined by 
Hackel as " the doctrine that all organisms " (viz. 
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all species of animals, all species of plants, which 
have ever existed or still exist on the earth) " are 
derived from one single, or from a few simple 
original forms, and that they have developed 
themselves from these in the natural course of 
a gradual change." In other words, it is the 
doctrine that all the manifold forms of life, human 
no less than animal, animal no less than vege- 
table, have gradually arisen, the less simple from 
the more and most simple, the most complex 
from the less and least complex, though not 
necessarily or probably in a straight line. 

The factors of the process have been the 
following : — 

1. Matter y with the necessity characterising it, 
as inert, of persistence in any relation which it 
may hold, — a necessity or tendency which, in the 
organic sphere, is perhaps the ultimate ground of 
what is known as the law of heredity ; — for what 
is heredity after all, at the bottom, but the per- 
sistence of a germ in being and behaving as its 
generator before it was and behaved ? 

2. Energy \ with the self- differentiating and 
self-varying power which, though recognised by 
biologists under the form of the law of variability, 
has not yet been treated with adequate insight 
into its real significance. This again is the same 
factor as the one we found operating in the fore- 
organic sphere, but lifted to a higher potence ; 
and though not exempt from or raised above 
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rule, it is a rule not restricted to mathematically 
calculable lines. 

3. Environment, consisting primarily of the in- 
organic sphere and then of the organic, every part 
of which latter may alternately be related to 
every other part, now as environed, then as 
environment. 

So much, then, for the process of evolution and 
the factors by which it is constituted. 

1. Let us now consider some of the general 
characteristics of the several steps in the biological 
process prior to the appearance of the living 
creature which calls itself man ; in other words, 
some of the general characteristics of the various 
species which in the larger sense constituted man's 
ancestry, from the protozoon at the very beginning 
to — let us say — the anthropoid ape, which, accord- 
ing to some, may have been " the hole whence we 
were dug/*" 

(1) Species differ from each other, not in being 
less or more normally constituted, but in being 
less or more complex. The advancement or pro- 
gress in the organic scale which is pointed out by 
biologists, rests, as Darwin says, referring to a 
great German authority, " on the amount of differ- 
entiation and specialisation of the several parts 
of a being, when arrived at maturity ." In other 
words, the difference between the earlier and the 
later, or between what we call the lowest and the 
highest organisms, is in the main a matter of the 
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number of parts and organs and functions, that is, 
of greater or less simplicity or complexity ; not of 
the healthiness of the parts and organs in them- 
selves or their suitability in relation to each other. 
An amoeba is, in its kind, as well constituted as 
a whale or an elephant; and it discharges its 
functions and performs its activities in a no less 
healthy and orderly manner than the larger and 
more complex animal. 

(2) One "species is intrinsically as well adapted 
to its own environment as another; though each 
succeeding species has needed, has been fitted for, 
has been provided with, and has adapted itself 
to, a wider and more varied environment. The 
amoeba, though it lives in the same physical sur- 
roundings as a fish, actually utilises a much more 
restricted part thereof for the upkeep of its life 
and the discharge of its functions. It does so 
because it needs less and is fitted to less ; but it 
is not less fitted, in its way ; it does not less per- 
fectly relate itself, in its way ; and it does not less 
efficiently supply its own specific needs. The fish 
needs more and finds more, so to speak, ready to 
hand ; but it neither assimilates more of what it 
needs, nor does it find what is better suited to it, 
than does the amoeba. This is equally true of 
the other and higher species. The system to 
which they all belong supplies . each with its own 
appropriate environment, varying according to the 
constitution of each ; but in no case, so far as 
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one can see, is the adaptation between the living 
beings and their respective environments more real, 
more complete, more full, than in another. Dif- 
ferentiation and specialisation in the organism find 
corresponding differentiation and specialisation in 
the environment ; but that there is greater fitness or 
adaptation between the two cannot be maintained. 

Exceptions, of course, exist to this general rule. 
Individuals are to be found in every species which 
are not suited to their environment, or for which 
there is not a fitting environment. To speak, 
however, as Romanes does, Scientific Evidence of 
Organic Evolution, of " species " attaining to a 
condition of proper adjustment or complete and 
proper adaptation to their environment, is mis- 
leading, owing to its ambiguity. Every living 
being is, normally, adapted to its environment from 
the very first. Were it not so, its growth and 
development would be hindered. As it grows and 
develops, its relation to its environment changes ; 
but it does not therefore become more fitting, i.e. 
intrinsically, though it may become more full and 
rich. 

As a rule, however, far as environments may be 
from unchangeableness, they are fitted to provide 
what is necessary to the development and increase 
of the living beings related to them. The whole 
systerr\ to which living creatures belong, com- 
prises, as has been already stated, as many differ- 
ing environments as there are differing species, or, 
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one might almost say, as many as there are 
differing individuals of differing species; and, 
barring exceptions, there is always correspondence 
between them ; the vast majority of individuals that 
attain maturity are capable of readily adapting 
or adjusting themselves to their own particular 
section of the general environment, and find an 
answering environment awaiting them. 

(3) Each species, accordingly, is not only fitted 
to live out its own particular life as normally and 
happily as another, but, barring interferences from 
without, actually does so. The life of a fish, for 
example, is, of its kind, as normal as that of a 
bird ; that of a bird as that of a horse. Within 
each species exceptions occur ; individuals are to 
be found which cannot, and do not, discharge 
their functions, put forth their activities, grow 
and develop as they should ; but what has been 
advanced holds good of species as wholes — it is 
one of their characteristics. 

Evolutionists speak indeed of a "survival of 
the fittest," meaning that, in the competition for 
food and for mates, denoted by the phrases natural 
and sexual selection, and in face of other favour- 
able or unfavourable conditions, — astronomical, 
geological, geographical, vegetal, zooiogical, and 
so forth, — the best fitted survive, and by surviving 
show that they possessed qualities which made them 
fitter to survive than the rest. But this common 
assertion is open to two serious objections : — 
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(a) It is by no means a universal fact that the 
intrinsically weaker and less swift, those with the 
less keen senses, and so forth, perish, either in the 
struggle for food or in the competition for mates, 
still less in the frequent encounters with unfavour- 
able surroundings, such as fire and flood, earth- 
quake or volcano, lightning or avalanche, or any 
of the numberless other agencies by which animals 
are maimed or weakened or killed. Good reasons 
can in very many cases be assigned for just the 
opposite result. 

(b) When certain members of a species perish 
in the struggle to exist, or fail to propagate them- 
selves, it need not be because they are intrinsically 
less fit to live out their own life and propagate 
themselves than are the others. Looked at by 
and for themselves, they are just as fit to live, 
just as capable of propagating, as those by which 
they are superseded. 

What is really meant, is, that, having regard to 
the evolution of animal life, to its progress, — that 
is, to the rise of new and ever higher species by 
increased differentiation and specialisation of the 
several parts of living beings, — those which sur- 
vive are, as a rule, the fittest to survive. Indeed, 
apart from their survival, new species would not 
be evolved. The reason for the changes in which 
such new and higher species take their rise is of 
course a totally different question. This, how- 
ever, is survival of the fittest in a teleological 
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respect, not in respect of intrinsic adaptedness to 
live and flourish. 

With rare exceptions the members of species 
that have perished, left to themselves, would have 
lived out their life as normally as those which 
survived. At anyrate, of the members that 
arrived at maturity, barring accidents, those which 
perished would have enjoyed their life as much 
as those which survived. 

(4) No species has ever existed, so far as is 
now known, within which there have been serious 
differences in point of normality of constitution, 
fitness to live and living fitly, between the earlier 
and later members ; or indeed between any one 
class of members and another. For practical 
purposes, species may be treated as fixed and 
homogeneous, though the point under considera- 
tion would not be affected were there absolutely 
no distinguishable species; and, this being the 
case, it may be safely affirmed that the earliest 
members have never been stunted, deformed, 
weak, unhealthy, backward, misrelated to their 
environment, and so on, as contrasted with mem- 
bers existing tens of thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of years later. There may possibly have 
been development in one and the other direction, 
though it is open to doubt whether, where nature 
is the sole educator, much change for the better 
is ever evoked, either in beast or man ; but 
traces of progress warranting us in applying to 
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the earlier stages terms analogous to " low," 
" savage," and the like, have never yet been 
pointed out. 

If there have been exceptions, they have un- 
doubtedly been of the kind denoted by expres- 
sions like lusus naturce. 

So much, then, for the general characteristics 
of the species that have arisen through evolution 
prior to the appearance of man. 

2. Let us now pass on to the consideration 
of evolution in its special bearing on man. For 
the purpose of our argument, we will assume that 
the species of living being which calls itself 
" man " is a real outcome of the process termed 
"evolution"; further, that, as the first bird or 
birds may have descended from some sort of 
reptile or reptiles, so the first man or men 
descended from some "ancestral form common 
to him and the anthropoid apes," to quote the 
words of Alfred Wallace; in a word, that the 
founder or founders of the human race, as they 
may be termed, had non-human animals for their 
parents. We will still further assume that this 
species is the highest, as it is believed to be the 
latest, outcome of the process ; in fact, its very 
blossom and flower. 

Now what does the process of evolution at its 
previous stages, what do its previous products, 
warrant us in expecting with regard to the new 
species? Will it not, at all events, be marked 
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by the same general characteristics as the species 
which constitute its ancestry ? 

(1) To begin with, its first members will surely 
be as normally constituted as were the first mem- 
bers of each of the preceding species ; and with 
exceptions, most of which may be eliminated by 
the causes operative at the earlier stages of evolu- 
tion, all the later members may be expected to 
be equally perfect. By way of illustration, let us 
take birds — though any other species would serve 
the purpose equally well. Birds as we know 
them, — birds that are now called birds, — though 
possibly descended from reptiles, are thoroughly 
birds ; their constitution, organs, functions, all go 
to make them birds; there is nothing in them 
that can be said to contradict what one may 
term the bird-idea; the reptile does not cleave 
to them, hampering them in the discharge of 
their bird-activities, checking the development of 
their bird-potentialities. So with man. The first 
men will be as truly men as birds are truly birds. 
The animal which was their immediate parent 
will not cleave to them as an element to hamper, 
hinder, drag down, or keep down. It will be as 
illegitimate to say of them, " The strain of ante- 
cedent beasts remains in their blood," animalism 
cleaves to them, as it would have been to say of 
birds, The strain of antecedent reptilism remains 
in their blood, — in the sense, namely, previously 
explained. In one word, if the process of evolu- 
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tion is to continue in the main the course it pur- 
sued in the past, man would stand forth, normally 
constituted in his kind> even as other animals 
stood forth normally constituted in their kind> 
— not more, not less ; still further, not only the 
earliest members of the species, but also their 
descendants, — allowing of course for exceptions. 

If any creatures of any kind intervened be- 
tween man and his simian or other mammalian 
ancestors, which, though no longer mere animals, 
were not yet men, they do not concern us, whether 
they have disappeared or still somewhere survive. 
Being more or less mere animals, they necessarily 
had or have the constitution and potentialities 
of animals ; but not those of man. Yet even 
they, unless evolution deviated from its course, 
must have been in their kind normally constituted, 
— not of course like the animals before them, 
because they were new ; nor again like the animal 
man after them, because he too was new. 

Putting the matter in a nutshell, man will be 
man, just as completely as any animal before 
him was the animal it was. 

(2) Still further, the new species will find itself 
in the midst of an environment between which 
and itself there is all the correspondence necessary 
for the promotion of normal growth and develop- 
ment ; and there will accordingly result a life as 
normal, in its kind, as any previously evolved 
species has lived in its kind. 
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A few words on each of the points herewith 
briefly formulated must suffice. 

Beginning with man's environment: What 
would the most enlightened intelligence of the pre- 
sent day consider to be its constitutive factors — 
the factors necessary to a normal and full human 
development ? The reply would be given : first 
of all, the natural world, as related both to body 
and mind ; secondly, the human world, to evoke, 
guide, and train the powers of body and mind, to 
meet the needs of the affections, and to enable 
men to be not only full individuals, like the 
animals below them, but to constitute societies, 
nations, humanity; thirdly, the invisible sphere, 
with its unseen realities and personalities; and, 
finally, God, the Great Father, with His all- 
illuminating light, all-quickening grace, and all- 
satisfying love. It is this environment that makes 
the best modern man what he is. Fish do not 
need their environing water — be it brook, river, 
lake, or sea and ocean ; birds their environing 
atmosphere, more absolutely, if they are not to be 
stunted and shrivelled, than man needs the en- 
vironment, just broadly sketched, if he is to grow 
and develop in accordance with his potentialities. 
It goes, of course, without saying, that this en- 
vironment never could have been, and never can 
be, to him at any one stage all that it is capable of 
being. It will expand to him as he grows up to 
it. But the whole must act on him from the 
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outset proportionately to his susceptibility, or his 
capabilities will never be unfolded and satisfied. 

(3) On the other hand, it is obviously to be 
expected that he will relate himself normally to 
his environment. 

The several species of living creatures before 
him do this, — each to its own proper part of the 
great system to which all belong. So far as they 
do not, whatsoever may be the reason, so far does 
it not avail for them. The greater the differentia- 
tion of parts, the more complex the organisation 
of a species, the more numerous its potentialities, 
the richer and more complex the process of 
adjustment, and the greater the risk of failure 
in adaptation and consequent miscarriage in the 
struggle of existence. 

Not otherwise is it with man. And as self- 
adjustment to their proper environment was the 
rule among the members of his ancestral species, 
he too may be expected to adjust himself at every 
stage to the whole of his manifold environment 
as required by his varied potentialities; not in- 
deed completely, for that will be a matter of 
growth ; but certainly not to the complete neglect, 
— whether from ignorance or any other cause, — 
still less to the misuse, of any important factor. 

Accordingly the life of the human species from 
the very beginning ought to be as normal in its 
kind as that of any one of the preceding species 
in its kind. Individual members and groups of 
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members may prove exceptions to the rule ; but, 
taking the species as a whole, its life will be full, 
varied, rich, pleasant, proportionately to its con- 
stitution and potentialities on the one side, and 
to the environment answering thereto on the 
other. Nor will there ever be within the species 
any great class of members, any race, between 
which and the rest differences will prevail such as 
to warrant the application of contrasted terms like 
" low " or " backward " arid " advanced," " savage " 
and "civilised," "debased" and "noble," and so 
forth. Whatever differences may arise, they will 
remain within the limits compatible with normal 
growth and development. 

Even if it should need to be granted that com- 
petition for food, for mates, and for the satisfaction 
of other needs peculiar to itself, was the lot of the 
human species no less than of the species which pre- 
ceded it ; and that its members were, equally with 
the rest, exposed to injury and destruction from 
their inorganic, vegetable, and animal environment ; 
there is nothing in the process of evolution as it 
went on during the assumed hundreds of thousands 
of years before the appearance of man, to suggest, 
much less to warrant, the assumption that, as 
regards the general characteristics previously de- 
scribed, he would form an exception. 

3. Yet what do we find ? Let the answer be 
given in the words of one whom all evolutionists 
regard as a very high authority on this subject, 
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namely, the late Professor Huxley : " I know of 
no study which is so unutterably saddening as 
that of the evolution of humanity, as it is set forth 
in the annals of history. Out of the darkness of 
prehistoric ages, man emerges with the marks of 
his lowly origin strong upon him. He is a brute, 
only more intelligent than other brutes ; a blind 
prey to impulses, which as often as not lead him 
to destruction ; a victim to endless illusions, which 
make his mental existence a terror and a burthen, 
and fill his physical life with barren toil and battle. 
He attains a certain degree of comfort, and de- 
velops a more or less workable theory of life in 
such favourable situations as the plains of Meso- 
potamia or of Egypt, and then for thousands and 
thousands of years struggles with varying fortunes, 
attended by infinite wickedness, bloodshed, and 
misery, to maintain himself at this point against 
the greed and the ambition of his fellow-men." 

Or, as another writer, Mr. Kidd, says : " Look- 
ing back through the glasses of modern science 
we behold him [man] at first outwardly a brute, 
feebly holding his own against many fierce com- 
petitors. He has no wants above those of the 
beast ; he lives in holes and dens in the rock : he 
is a brute even more feeble in body than many of 
the animals with which he struggles for a brute's 
portion. Tens of thousands of years pass over 
him, and his progress is slow and painful to a 
degree. The dim light which inwardly illumines 
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him has grown brighter ; the rude weapons which 
aid his natural helplessness are better shaped ; 
the cunning with which he circumvents his prey, 
and which helps him against his enemies, is of a 
higher order. But he continues to leave little 
impress on nature or his surroundings ; he is still 
in wants and instincts merely as his fellow-deni- 
zens of the wilderness." 

"After a comparatively short interval, a mar- 
vellous transformation has taken place, — a trans- 
formation without any parallel in the previous 
history of life. This brute-like creature, which 
for long ages lurked in the woods and amongst 
the rocks, scarcely to all appearances of so much 
account as the higher carnivora with which he 
competed for a scanty subsistence, has obtained 
mastery over the whole earth. He (or at all 
events certain tribes and races) has organised him- 
self into great societies. The brutes are no longer 
his companions and competitors. The earth pro- 
duces at his will ; all its resources are his. The 
secrets of the universe have been plumbed, and 
with the knowledge obtained he has turned the 
world into a vast workshop, where all the powers 
of nature work submissively in bondage to supply 
his wants." 

Evolutionists further assure us that the lowest 
races of men existing at the present moment fairly 
represent, if not the very earliest men, — for they 
may have been still lower down in the scale, — at 
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all events men as they must have been tens of 
thousands of years ago. In other words, what 
human beings like the aboriginals of Australia or 
the bushmen of Africa are to-day, prowling about 
and living very like the animals which they hunt 
and with which they compete for food ; sheltering 
themselves in dens, holes, wurlies ; their social 
relations not much higher than those of the prairie 
dog or wild horse; with the scantiest language; 
with little or no properly intellectual life; with 
ideas of right and wrong, truth and error, that 
can scarcely be identified as such ; and with 
totemism, fetichism, or animism, or something 
else of the kind, for a religion : in short, what 
these are now, such, or even lower, were 
primeval men; such, too, they continued to be 
for tens of thousands or hundreds of thousands 
of years. 

4. Supposing the position thus taken up by 
what is commonly considered to be the best, the 
highest, the most authoritative science of the pre- 
sent day, to be sound and true, it scarcely needs 
saying that the life of the human species, whatever 
may be thought in the abstract of its constitution 
and its environment, has not hitherto been, and is 
not now, marked by the general characteristics of 
the species of living beings which preceded it on 
the earth ; that, on the contrary, for some reason 
or other, the human animal deviates— that, too, 
as seems to eminent and competent judges, very 
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much for the worse — from the animals which 
constituted its ancestry. 

If one could imagine a philosophical or scientific 
observer arising among the slugs, or lizards, or 
herrings, or sparrows, or apes, or indeed any other 
animal species of the present day, would he have 
the slightest ground for using, with regard to his 
ancestry of thousands or tens of thousands of years 
ago, the terrible language which human observers 
use regarding their ancestry ? Would he not, on 
the contrary, have a right to maintain that, apart 
from lusus naturce, abortions, monstrosities, and 
other individuals which are defective or diseased 
from birth, or through accident or interference, all 
the members of his species had been normally 
constituted, fittingly related to a fitting eviron- 
ment, and had lived a normal life ; still more, that 
between those of the present moment and the 
earliest no appreciable or material difference of 
any kind can be discovered; that certainly no 
such contrast exists as only too plainly prevails 
between some modern and all primeval men ; yea, 
even between all civilised men and all the modern 
representatives of primeval man ? 

If this is not a break in the process of evolu- 
tion, what is a break ? Why should the flower 
of the process be in some respects the least per- 
fect of its- productions? Why has not man lived 
from the very first a life as normal for him as for 
the life lived by the races which preceded him was 
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normal for them ; or that lived by contemporaneous 
species of living creatures is normal for them? 
Had the great demiurge grown weary, or exhausted 
his skill? Or were the materials on which he 
worked no longer as plastic as of yore ? Or what 
can be the reason why hundreds of centuries 
should elapse ere man began to live like a man ? 
Ere he began to live as normally in his kind as 
the brutes in their kind ? Ere he stood forth, 
conformably to his essential nature, as the lord of 
the world, and the image and son of the Eternal 
Father ? He is characterised as a " brute," — 
" ugly animalism " is predicated of him. Why ? 
Verily, man would have been a noble and happy 
creature, had he discharged his functions, grown 
and developed, realised his potentialities, and 
held the relations to his environment which be- 
fitted him, as fittingly and well as the worms 
on which he trod, the fish which he caught, 
and the wild animals which he hunted for his 
daily nourishment. The brutes, in fact, are not 
brutes in the reproachful sense in which the word 
is applied to man. In that sense of the term man 
is the only " brute " which the process of evolu- 
tion has brought forth ; and one would almost be 
justified in parodying Burns' well-known lines about 
Nature into — 

" Her prentice hand she tried on man, 
And then she made the beasties, O ! " 

Hl3 whole existence, as compared with that of 
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the living creatures alongside of him — even the 
simplest — has been bungled ; so much so, in fact, 
that even now, those who have to some extent 
fought their way out of savagery, only too often 
look almost with envy on the manner in which 
the lower animals realise the idea of their being. 
It is true, of course, that these latter are not men ; 
but, for what they are, they cannot be said to be at 
war with the law of their own nature, to live other 
lives than they are capable of living. To use 
language about them such as men use about their 
fellow-men — assuming them to be fellow-men — 
would be to give way to hysterical sentiment. 
There is nothing either in their constitution or 
mode of existence, intrinsically considered, that 
deserves reproach or contempt, or even pity, unless 
it be the fact that so many of them have to live 
on each other. But what is man ? At the best 
a bundle of unrealised ideals; too often so little 
developed in mind as not even to have ideals. 
Mostly he drags on an existence either of more 
or less conscious wretchedness, or, what is sadder 
still, of insensibility to, or heedlessness of, nearly 
everything that appertains to his proper humanity. 
To urge, as some do explicitly, others im- 
plicitly, that the animals which evolutionists style 
men, were for tens of thousands of years not in 
the full sense men ; that through and by means 
of these human animals the true man, man with 
the capabilities and needs of civilised man, was 
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being evolved, is not to escape the difficulty. For 
if these human animals were constitutionally 
incapable of discharging the functions, performing 
the activities, cherishing the affections, experiencing 
the emotions and feelings of man proper, then 
there is no reason whatever why language like 
that quoted should be used regarding them. 
They were as normal in their measure and way 
as any of the animals that preceded them ; and 
it would be just as rational to compare them with 
crocodiles below them, as with the products of 
Christian civilisation above them. If they were 
not men they could not live like men ; but, for all 
that, their life might be normal and happy in its 
kind. If they were men, then the question recurs, 
Why did they not live normally and happily in 
their kind? Why should it be deemed fit and 
proper to apply to them the awful terms pre- 
viously quoted ? 

The question to which attention has been 
called is not, whether the world in general, and 
the living part of it in particular, has become 
what it is by a process of evolution ; nor whether 
variability and heredity, aided by natural and 
sexual selection and the multiform influences of 
inorganic cosmic forces, have been factors in the 
process, nor whether the life of the human species — 
social, political, intellectual, aesthetical, moral, reli- 
gious — has been subject to the law of development 
or of evolution ! No, let it be repeated, this is 
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not the question. All this may be taken for 
granted. 

The real question is, Why the products of 
the process, that is, the innumerable forms of 
animal life evolved prior to man, were marked by 
characteristics which are not only lacking to the 
latest and highest product of the same process, but 
have actually been supplanted by others, warrant- 
ing descriptions of the kind previously quoted ? 

Either the process itself must surely have 
undergone a marked change at the moment of 
reaching its culminating stage, or a disturbing 
element must then have been introduced into 
the life of the world, infinitely more disastrous in 
its consequences to the newly - evolved species 
than the competition for food and mates, or the 
untoward action of physical forces, ever were to 
the long series of species that arose during the 
hundreds of thousands of years which are sup- 
posed to have preceded the appearance of man. 

On the problem with which we are thus face to 
face, light is thrown by the account given in the 
Book of Genesis of the entrance of sin into the 
world, and of the effect which it had on man, 
considered both in himself and in his relation to 
his environment. But the narrative must be 
interpreted by the aid of the general conception 
of the world, of God, and of the relation between 
the two, which lies behind the Scriptures, and to 
which, with more or less distinctness, they con- 
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stantly point, though it never finds in them a 
formal statement or exposition ; not under the 
misleading guidance of recognised or unrecognised 
patristic, or theological, or critical, or merely 
philological authorities; least of all under that 
of the polytheistic cosmogonies of the heathen 
religions. The conception of the primitive state 
of man, of the relation between him and the 
world, and of that between him and God, which 
was once avowedly held by well-nigh the whole 
Christian Church, and which still unconsciously 
more or less colours and dominates the minds 
both of the friends and foes of biblical truth, 
left human history as difficult a problem as it 
is left by the current theory of evolution. 

What that narrative teaches is substantially as 
follows : Man came into existence healthily con- 
stituted both as to body and mind, though the 
latter, as in the case of children born nowadays, 
was a mere bundle of potentialities. He was 
placed in a physical environment which com- 
prised everything necessary to the healthy growth, 
development, and activity of his body, considered 
both in itself and as the organ of mind. The 
Divine factor of his environment made Himself 
known to, and behaved towards, him in a manner 
conformable to the childlike stage of his mental 
life, for the purpose of so evoking his intelligence 
and affection, and awaking his moral and religious 
nature, that he should be able to enter on the 
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free and conscious development for which he was 
destined. Among the intelligences which con- 
stituted his — as they also constitute our — invisible 
environment, was one who sought to counteract 
the Divine purpose, and therefore took measures 
to sow distrust of God in the mind of the newly- 
created being, with a view to preventing his 
normal development and effecting his final ruin. 
The immediate result was alienation from God, 
Divine resentment, restriction of the outflow and 
inflow of the gracious energy which was necessary 
for the invigoration of man's higher nature. The 
further consequences of this failure of man freely 
to maintain the relation to God for which he was 
created, and in which he found himself by nature, 
are seen in the physical and intellectual degrada- 
tion, the wickedness, irreligion and superstition, 
and the unutterable miseries which have marked 
the history of man from the beginning down to 
the present moment. 

It was the incoming of sin that created the 
problem to which attention has been called. The 
law of evolution remained. But when the self- 
controlled force which bears the name man 
" corrupted its way on the earth," in other words, 
entered on a course of conduct opposed to the 
order of the world, the process of evolution 
necessarily brought forth the fruits of brutality, 
ignorance, non-morality and immorality, god- 
Jessness and idolatry, physical and mental misery. 
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Until science and philosophy recognise this 
terrible fact, they will be condemned to go on, as 
heretofore, piling hypothesis on hypothesis, in the 
vain hope of reducing the history of the human 
race to something like order and rationality, 
The key to the strange and dark contrast between 
man and his animal ancestry, is to be found alone 
in the fact of the Fall. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the tradition of the 
Fall is not itself a problem, but the solution of 
a problem. At all events, if it be itself a prob- 
lem, it is also the key to other problems. To 
treat it exclusively as a difficulty, is to commit a 
scientific or philosophical blunder. As at many 
other points, so at this, the Bible is a lamp unto 
our feet and a light unto our path. 

The Christian believers and thinkers of the 
present day may too often be likened to a man 
who, having a lamp in his hand, keeps his eyes 
intently fixed on the lamp itself, instead of letting 
it illumine the darkness, and accordingly stumbles 
and falls instead of walking in safety. Light 
is doubtless itself a problem ; but the man would 
be counted a fool who should let himself be so 
dumfoundered by the difficulties it involves, as 
during the day to deny that he could see, and 
during the night refuse to avail himself of its 
guidance. 

The light of Scripture shineth in the darkness, 
but the darkness receiveth it not; and it has 
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actually come to pass that those who were living 
and walking in its light let themselves be over- 
awed into echoing the melancholy and dogmatic 
doubts of men, who, whatever be their knowledge 
of the processes of nature, have either never come 
out into the marvellous light of God, or have 
gone back into the darkness of those who are 
without God and without hope in the world. 
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Criticism and Israelitish Literature. 

Not very long ago, when problems of the Bible 
were mentioned, everyone at once thought of 
the historical, arithmetical, geographical, scientific, 
moral, religious, and other difficulties that it 
presents. If a view be taken of the origin and 
nature of the scriptural books, such as has been 
expounded in a previous chapter, these difficulties, 
instead of being arguments against their trust- 
worthiness, become evidences in their favour. 
Were the men whose life they enshrine actual 
men of the age in which they were written, and 
the circumstances under which they arose, such as 
the writings themselves lead us to suppose, things 
of this kind could not but occur. The real 
problem is not to account for them> they are only 
too natural. 

No, the real problem is to account for 
the ideas, aspirations, words, acts, spirit, life, 
which have made the productions of men and 
of an age of that sort the very light and life 
of mankind. The literary productions of every 
other nation, not excepting the kinsmen and neigh* 

222 
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bours of Israel, are by comparison darkness itself. 
This is the problem. In a word, the question is, 
Why, though so like other men, they produced 
books so different from those produced by any of 
their contemporaries ? 

Of recent years, however, the air has been filled 
with reports, rumours, whispers, about another 
class of problems — critical problems; problems 
of the higher criticism. 

"Criticism," we are told, shows that many 
traditional ideas about the Bible have been 
largely wrong, though some of the critics do 
their best to calm our fears by assurances such 
as, that "criticism does not interfere with in- 
spiration : on the contrary, it establishes it on a 
firmer basis than ever," or that " criticism makes 
the Bible a more real and living and useful book 
than it was before," or that "through criticism 
the Bible has been rediscovered," and so on. 

Some of the problems raised by criticism owe 
their existence to wrong theories of the rise and 
nature of the Bible ; to the theory, for example, 
of verbal inspiration, or that of its absolute in- 
fallibility ; others, again, to the unconscious trans- 
ference of the infallibility found in the Bible to 
those who collected the books and handed down 
to us the names of the writers or compilers, the 
dates at which they lived, and so on. 

It is not my intention now to try to solve 
these critical problems, whatever their nature or 
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importance. To deal properly with only a few 
of them would require a separate work. My pur- 
pose is the more modest one of putting my readers, 
as far as may be, in a position to understand what 
criticism is, what are its aims, and what are the 
chief results of the so-called higher criticism so 
far as they affect the books of the Bible. 

i. Criticism is derived from the Greek tcplvoo, 
which means to separate one thing from another, 
to pick out, to select; then to pronounce an 
opinion on, to judge; then to approve or dis- 
approve or condemn ; then to praise or censure. 
The word itself is defined as follows in one of 
the newest and best English dictionaries of the 
day: (i) as the act of judging by some standard, 
and the judgment thus pronounced; (2) the prin- 
ciples or rules for judging anything; (3) the 
application of the rules in question; (4) harsh 
or unfavourable judgment. 

It will be seen from the definition now given 
of the term that every human being is chargeable 
with criticism, — criticism, too, that is well-nigh 
unceasing and very varied in kind. When Christ 
tells us that " the Father hath given Him authority 
to execute judgment" (John v. 27), the word 
"judgment" denotes one or more forms of "criti- 
cism." In Hebrews (v. 12) the word of God is 
said to be a " discerner," i.e. a critic (/cpiTi/cos), " of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart," ix» it 
separates and judges them. 
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In fact, wherever anyone discriminates between 
the good and the bad, the right and the wrong, 
the beautiful and the ugly, the crooked and the 
straight, the genuine and the false, the old and 
the new, the composite or mixed and the simple, 
the adulterated and the pure, or between any two 
opposed or contrasted qualities, he is acting the 
part of a critic,— he is exercising criticism. When 
a merchant or manufacturer buys goods or raw 
material he acts out the critic; if he is a poor 
critic he is soon made to feel it. When any of 
us goes into a shop to buy books or dress 
materials, or articles of food, we, more or less, 
play the critic. There is no function we are 
more frequently obliged to discharge than that 
of distinguishing or discriminating, otherwise ex- 
pressed, of criticising. If we criticise for criti- 
cism's sake, or too keenly, or harshly, or for 
a bad purpose, people judge, Le. criticise, us 
accordingly. 

But whilst there is illegitimate criticism, that 
too in every domain, from buying a yard of calico 
to settling about the books of the Bible, there is 
also legitimate criticism, — criticism, too, which is 
absolutely necessary to the right conduct of life. 

I have devoted more space than some may 
possibly consider necessary to the definition of 
criticism, because it seems to be regarded on the 
one hand with suspicion as if it were nothing but 
a new instrument for upsetting the faith, and on 
15 
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the other with a welcome as a wonderful and new 
instrument for delivering us from the yoke of 
tradition and discovering truths which our fathers 
were prevented from seeing. In reality criticism 
is as old as man himself, and those who stick 
to the old views, no less than those who are 
enamoured of the new views, or those who, like 
myself, whilst allowing that recent criticism has 
brought out a certain amount of truth, in the 
main hold to the traditional positions, — all of us 
alike are critics. The only question is, Which of 
us are right ? Which kind of criticism is legiti- 
mate? Which has yielded and is yielding the 
truest results ? 

The task of classifying and properly naming 
the classes into which the various branches of 
criticism are distributed, is by no means an easy 
one. Nor need I now attempt its accomplish- 
ment. My present purpose will be fairly answered 
if I content myself with simply enumerating the 
subjects as to which critical inquiry necessarily 
arises when we are dealing with writings, whether 
in MS. or printed, whether ancient or modern. 
Let me try to mention those which would engage 
the attention of a scholar who should go to work 
methodically and thoroughly, i.e. scientifically. 

(i) The first point to be settled would of course 
be the language or languages in which a particular 
book was written. If it were in the language 
spoken by the scholar himself it would of course 
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settle itself. But if it were in a language foreign 
to him, linguistic and philological criticism would 
come into play. 

(2) The next subject would naturally be that of 
the text With regard to MSS., in which we are 
specially interested, he would ask are they originals? 
in other words, are they the very handwriting of 
the authors or compilers ? or are they copies ? 
If the latter, do they accurately represent the 
originals ? If there are more copies than one of the 
same original, do they agree ? or, if they differ, to 
what extent? Are the differences essential or 
trifling ? Looked at as a whole, may we say that 
we have what the authors wrote ; or have copyists 
and editors made mistakes or changed and inter- 
polated words, or sentences, or even larger parts ? 
This is what is termed textual criticism. Such 
criticism is necessary, especially in the case of the 
biblical books, of which no originals are known to 
exist, and between the MSS. of which there are 
thousands and thousands of differences, — most of 
them, however, be it remembered, very slight, and 
none of them really serious. But in reality, when- 
ever two copies of the same document have to be 
compared for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they agree with the original, or with each other if 
the original is not before us, we are engaged in 
textual criticism. Before copying machines of 
various kinds came into vogue, this sort of criticism 
was a common occurrence, particularly in lawyer's 
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offices. So, too, when a writer, be it of a simple letter 
or an elaborate book, makes a mistake either in the 
use of words or in spelling, or omits something, or 
writes indistinctly, those whose business it is to 
read the MS. have to undertake a sort of textual 
criticism. To object to it in the case of the Bible is 
possibly to condemn ourselves to accepting the blunders 
of ignorant copyists ', or the meddling of self-sufficient 
editors^ as the veritable words of the sacred writers* 
(3) Then, too, questions like the following pre- 
sent themselves : — Who were the authors of the 
books ? or the compilers ? or the editors ? When 
did they live? In what country or district? 
What were their circumstances} What influences y 
intellectual, moral, religious, social, political, and 
so forth, made them what they were, and reflected 
themselves in their writings ? These, and similar 
questions, are asked about all books. Since 
thinkers came distinctly to recognise that there is 
a human as well as a Divine element, not only in 
the contents, but also in the authorship of the 
Bible, such questions as the last mentioned are 
very emphatically asked with regard to the writings 
of which it consists. This is called Historico- 
Literary Criticism ; historical, i.e. so far as it 
relates solely to the books and authors, and not 
to contents generally designated historical, — con- 
tents, i.e. relating to things, events, and persons, 
as distinguished from opinions or doctrines, or 
theories, or feelings, or imaginings, and so forth. 
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(4) One of the next questions to arise with 
regard to any particular MS. or book would be, 
Is it the work of one writer or of several ? Does 
it show traces of having been revised or edited 
since it was first composed or compiled ? 

Akin to this, would be also the question whether 
the compilers or editors made use of written 
sources or oral traditions ? and what was the 
nature of the sources? If written, were they 
private or official? If oral, were they merely 
floating traditions, or like those to which the 
modern knowledge of the Indian Vedas is due, 
handed down by carefully instructed men from 
family to family, from generation to generation, 
from school to school ? 

This is one of the subjects to which the higher 
criticism has devoted special, or even chief, atten- 
tion. 

(5) If the person examining the supposed MSS. 
aimed at doing his work thoroughly, he would 
next go on to determine whether they profess to 
treat of biography or general history, of science or 
philosophy, of morals or religion, and so forth. 
At this stage he would leave aside questions as to 
the truth or falsity, the soundness or unsoundness, 
the goodness or badness of their teachings. His 
aim would be simply to settle under what cate- 
gories of writings they are to be classed. A book 
may be historical, or scientific, or philosophical, or 
moral, or religious, in point of form, whilst utterly 
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untrustworthy, unsound, false, superstitious in point 
of contents. 

There are also the further questions whether the 
writings are in verse or prose, and how far they 
conform to the aesthetic canons according to which 
critics judge poetical or prose works. 

Here, again, the critic would not concern himself 
with the contents. A poem, for example, may be 
beautiful in form and yet bad in spirit and sub- 
stance ; or a novel may be artistically constructed, 
the plot well conceived and carried out, the charac- 
ters drawn to the life, and so forth, and yet be 
trifling in subject, impure in tendency, and fit 
chiefly to work mischief. 

These subjects would most properly fall under 
the head of literary criticism ; though at the present 
time a wider application is not infrequently given 
to the expression. 

(6) There is still another kind of criticism, 
namely, that of the contents. This is, of course, very 
various in kind — as various as the contents them- 
selves. It tries to determine whether, for example, 
the accounts given about persons and events are 
correct or not ; whether the views expressed with 
regard to the world, its origin, constitution, and 
changes, human nature, morals, religion, and God 
are true, and so forth. It is criticism of this kind 
that has hitherto caused most controversy in the 
Christian Church; naturally, too, so long as the 
Bible is regarded as possessed of authority on 
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these subjects — an authority grounded directly or 
indirectly in Divine inspiration. 

This, then, is in general the nature and scope 
of criticism. 

We need to remember that ail the forms or 
branches of criticism are closely related. At 
certain points, indeed, it is possible to restrict 
oneself to one branch only, or fairly so; as, for 
example, when settling to what class of literature 
a writing belongs, or whether a particular reading 
is favoured by the best MSS., or what is the 
language and country of a book, and so on. But 
a critic can never be sure that he will not have to 
face all the problems referred to ere, as regards 
this or the other point, he can reach a satisfactory 
result. The contents, for example, though strictly 
speaking they should be dealt with last of all, 
have often to be appealed to at the very beginning 
for help in determining points of textual criticism. 
Those who are acquainted with the subject could 
readily supply illustrations. 

In settling the age, say, of the Book of Genesis^ 
great stress is laid by certain critics on the religious 
ideas hinted at or expressed in it. Monotheism, 
for example, they maintain, such as comes out in 
the story of Abraham, was not developed in Israel 
for hundreds of years after his days; consequently 
the document in which it occurs must either have 
been entirely written, or at all events considerably 
edited, at a later date. This may not, of course, 
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be the only reason for the conclusion reached; 
but it is one reason — an influential one, too — with 
men like Kuenen, Wellhausen, and others who 
might be named. 

Another example is furnished by the Psalms. 
David having been the man he was, we are told, 
could not possibly have thought the thoughts or 
felt the sentiments expressed in this and the other 
psalm, — -consequently he was not their writer. 

When an appeal has to be made to the con- 
tents, ample room is left for the influence of what 
is often termed the "personal equation." A 
man's views and feelings, or lack of them, in 
regard to philosophy, science, morals, religion, 
politics, sociology, aesthetics, and a hundred other 
things, help to determine his views of such ap- 
parently colourless and abstract matters as dates 
and words, still more of the unity or otherwise of 
literary productions of all kinds. 

That which is nowadays spoken of as the 
higher criticism, is merely a special name for 
the criticism which deals with the history, the 
literary characteristics, and the contents of the 
Scriptures. 

It is a mistake to imagine, as I fancy a good 
many do, and as the language of some critics 
suggests, that criticism, or, at all events, real 
criticism, even higher criticism, was scarcely known 
till the present century. In point of fact, we 
should have had no Bible at all but for criti- 
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cism of essentially the same kinds as those which 
I have just been describing. The Israelites who 
gathered the writings of the Old Testament into 
one book, or put the works of prophets and psalm- 
ists into separate classes, acted the part of critics. 
The Fathers of the Christian Church, who formed, 
or at all events sanctioned, and finally closed, the 
New Testament canon — they, too, acted as 
critics. When, then, some modern critics con- 
trast the traditional view of the biblical books 
with the view which is the result of criticism^ they 
are guilty of suggesting what is not true. They 
ought to contrast, not the traditional and the 
critical views, but the critical view arrived at by 
critics more than two thousand years ago as to 
the Old Testament, and some seventeen hundred 
years ago as to the New, with the critical view 
at which writers of the present day are arriving, 
or are expecting some day finally to arrive. I 
have referred to this matter because a good many 
run away with the notion that it was reserved for 
the present century to approach the problems 
raised by the biblical documents with any of the 
care, method, discrimination, and intelligence which 
are now assumed to be the special, or even exclu- 
sive, possession of critics. 

2. Before going on to sketch the chief results 
arrived at by recent criticism with regard to the 
biblical books, I should like to interpose a word 
or two on two questions which have been fre- 
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quently raised by readers of the Bible who have 
little opportunity of making a special study of the 
subject we are discussing. 

(i) The first is, Have the higher critics discovered 
any new documents or monuments or sources of 
any kind by means of which they are able to 
check or correct or supplement the books of 
the Bible — at all events as regards their main 
substance ? 

This question I will answer in the words of 
Kuenen, the celebrated Dutch critic, an authority 
on the new views of unquestioned weight. He 
says, " No one will deny that our conception of 
Israel's religious history entirely depends upon our 
verdict on the Old Testament. . . . The Old Testa- 
ment is our sole authority for by far the greater 
portion of the time of which we treat. . . . For 
the rest of that time we refer to the Apocrypha 
of the Old Testament, the Jewish Alexandrine 
literature, particularly the writings of Philo, Jose- 
phus and the Talmud," — all which, be it observed, 
have been known to the Christian Church from 
the very beginning. 

So far as the results of archaeological investi- 
gations into Babylonian and Egyptian life and 
history touch Israel at all, they tend more and 
more to either the direct or indirect confirma- 
tion of the historicity of the books of the Old 
Testament. 

Recent works supply marvellous confirmations 
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of the essential historical trustworthiness of the 
early books of the Bible. There may not be the 
exactness in every detail which advocates of the 
old-fashioned theory of inspiration logically needed 
to assert, and which the new critics with equally 
blind dogmatism often treat as necessary to, 
proper historicity,— at all events in the Bible,— 
but accuracy so far as they must possess it in 
order to discharge their primary function of wit- 
nesses to God's saving work in and through Israel, 
certainly does characterise them. 

(2) The second question is whether to the 
formation of a sound judgment on the most 
important matters at issue, i.e. the most important 
of the novelties which the critics have produced, 
a knowledge of the Hebrew language is a neces- 
sity ? In reply, I will quote the words of another 
eminent critic, the late Professor W. Robertson 
Smith. In his preface to the Prolegomena to the. 
History of Israel, by Wellhausen, he says, " The 
matters with which Professor Wellhausen deals 
are such as no intelligent student of the Old 
Testament can afford to neglect ; and the present 
volume gives the English reader an opportunity 
to form his own judgment on questions which are 
within the scope of anyone who reads the English 
Bible carefully, and is able to think clearly and 
without prejudice about its contents!' I would be 
the last to undervalue a knowledge of the original 
languages of the Bible, whether Hebrew or Greek ; 
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but in face of the opinion just quoted and of the 
substantially identical judgment pronounced to 
me personally, in response to an explicit inquiry, 
by one of the most eminent living British 
Hebraists, I feel bound to protest against the tone 
of authority that is not to be questioned, by which 
some Old Testament critics seek to overawe those 
who know only English. 

3. All that I now propose to do is to give a 
general idea of the so-called critical view of the 
Scripture as contrasted with that which is termed 
traditional. Without entering into details, the 
points of chief interest may be considered under 
three heads : first, that of the unity or otherwise 
of authorship ; second, that of date or chronology ; 
third, that of history. I need scarcely remind the 
reader that though I shall deal successively in 
the above order with these subjects, they cannot 
in reality be separated ; on the contrary, each in 
certain respects presupposes the other two. 

(1) Criticism and the unity or otherwise of the 
authorship of the biblical books. 

The primary though not sole aim of inquiries 
into this subject is to ascertain whether any 
particular book as it stands is a literary unity or 
a compilation, — the product of various hands. To 
adduce an example from profane literature : — the 
Epics of Homer, namely, the Iliad and Odyssey, 
are analysed by some scholars into a number of 
separate poems, the work of various poets who 
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wrote at different times, and whose productions 
were welded together at a later period ; that is, 
their unity, the unity of authorship is denied. 

It used to be taken for granted that all the 
books of the Bible which seem to form a unity 
really had only one author. Some so - called 
books are so obviously composite that no one 
ever affirmed their unity. The Book of Psalms, 
for example, is avowedly a collection of religious 
poems ascribed to several different writers, named 
or anonymous. So, too, the Book of the Proverbs 
of Solomon, parts of which are expressly ascribed 
to Hezekiah, to Agur, to Lemuel and others. 
We are led to believe also, both in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles, that their writers drew the 
material which they worked up from previous 
authorities. In the New Testament again, Luke 
informs us that in writing his gospel he made 
use of information derived either directly from 
eye-witnesses or from narratives written by them. 

Besides, it has always been allowed that at all 
events some of the historical books were edited 
by later editors, who made slight additions to 
works which were believed to have been sub- 
stantially written by one man ; as, for example, 
the accounts of the death and burial of Moses 
and Joshua appended to Deuteronomy and the 
Book of Joshua, which these men could scarcely 
have written themselves. 

The Bible itself, therefore, suggests that at all 
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events in some cases several hands had been at 
work in producing its books. 

Recent critics, however, have carried this 
process much further. As time presses I v must 
content myself with a brief general reference to 
two or three characteristic cases. 

The Pentateuch or five books of Moses were 
formerly believed to be the work of Moses him- 
self, especially Genesis ; modern critics tell us that 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, as they 
stand at present, are a compilation from various 
sources, chiefly three ; the only parts allowed to 
Moses being either one or both of the two 
Decalogues (Ex. xx. and xxxiv.), and possibly 
one or two poetical pieces. 

I may just refer here to the custom that some 
adopt of uniting Joshua with the Pentateuch, and 
giving them the joint name Hexateuch. Professor 
Cornill, one of the most pronounced of the younger 
German critics, remarks as follows on this point : — 

"Joshua and the Pentateuch are naturally so 
inseparable — the former setting forth the story of 
the people immediately after the death of Moses, 
and the fulfilment of the promise made to them 
by Jahveh — that a good many writers now prefer 
uniting the two under the name Hexateuch. In 
my judgment, however, the literary physiognomy 
of Joshua differs so essentially from that of the 
Pentateuch that it is more correct to treat the 
Pentateuch separately \ and tfie Book of Joshua as 
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an appendix to the Pentateuch. Not only are the 
sources in the two differently combined, but the 
mode of combination differs ; for example, where 
the editor had to do with pure narration he 
worked up his sources into a completely new 
narrative ; whilst scarcely any change is made in 
sources that have to do with legislation." * 

Genesis, in particular, has been operated upon 
by the analysts. Just to give an idea of the 
result, I will quote an example or two. Gen. i. to 
Gen. ii. 4 is ascribed to a source called the 
"Priestly Code" because its main substance is 
legislation with regard to worship and other 
matters. This source is denoted by the letter P. 
Chap. ii. 4 to chap. iv. 26 are ascribed to a source 
styled JelwvistiCy or short, J, because the name 
Jehovah is most frequently used in it to denote 
God; chap. v. 1-28, 30—32 are ascribed again to 
P, whilst ver. 29 of the same chapter is ascribed to 
J. Chaps, xv. S, xx. 1—17, xxi. 8-32 are traced 
to a third source, namely, E, which stands for 
E/ohistic, because the Hebrew word Elohim is 
used in it to signify God instead of Jehovah. 
Other critics distinguish J 1 J 2 ; P 1 P 2 ; J and E in 
combination; E 1 E 2 ; Dt.; and finally, various 
editors or redactors, who are designated R, Rj or 
Re, and so on, according as greater influence is 
ascribed to the one source or the other. 

One really needs to devote a long time to 

1 Cornill, Einleitung, pp. 86, 87. 
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Genesis alone before one is able to thread one's 
way through the labyrinth without making mis- 
takes, especially as the critics themselves are not 
all agreed as to details, as there are variations in 
the mode of naming the sources, and as they 
themselves not unfrequently change their positions. 

Another interesting and often-mentioned case 
of analysis is that of the prophecies of Isaiah. 
Till not very long ago it was universally taken for 
granted that one prophet wrote the whole book. 
Most critics now maintain that Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, could not have written more than the first 
thirty-nine chapters, even if they were all his 
work ; and that chaps, xl.-lxvi. were the work of a 
different man altogether, — possibly of several other 
men. 

The prophecies of Zechariah, too, are analysed 
into at least two parts, of which the first, embracing 
chaps, i.— viii., is assigned to the Zechariah men- 
tioned in the book ; the second, chaps, ix.— xiv., to 
another, later writer. An edition of the Hebrew 
Bible is now being published in America and 
England, the text of which is printed in different 
colours, according to the sources, — J in one colour, 
P in another, E in a third, and so on. It is 
jocularly styled the Rainbow Bible. A revised 
German translation of the Old Testament, recently 
edited by one of the most eminent critical scholars, 
indicates the various sources of the text in the 
margin. Anyone not familiar with the subject 
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would wonder what the P's and J's and E's and R's 
and other letters, recurring sometimes in quick 
succession, can possibly mean. Still more will he 
wonder how any man can be keen enough to 
discover traces of two or more sources even in a 
single verse, as is sometimes the case. 

A curious example of critical subtlety which con- 
travenes common sense is the distribution of Gen. 
xxvii.-4i to xxviii. 5 between the two sources 
J and P. The originators of this division seem 
to think that two different or even inconsistent 
explanations by two different authors are given of 
Jacob's departure from home — one in xxvii. 41-45, 
to escape Esau's revenge ; the other in xxvii. 46 
to xxviii. 5, to seek a wife among the relatives of 
his mother. If one thing is plainer than another, 
it is (1) that the two reasons do not contradict 
each other, though it is quite true (2) that Rebecca 
slyly laid stress on the one reason to Isaac and 
on the other to Jacob. Possibly she wished, as 
we say, in both cases, to kill two birds with one 
stone. 

Now I should like distinctly to state that so far 
as criticism deals merely with analysis, i.e. aims 
at determining whether writings are a unity or 
not, and if they seem to be composite at dis- 
criminating the sources, in my view, believers in the 
Bible may possess their souls in patience. Nay, 
more, as far as historical books are concerned, they 
should regard the labours of critics with favour, 
r6 
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and be ready to accord a welcome to their results. 
To adduce an illustration, the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis, if they are to be regarded as historically 
trustworthy, inasmuch as they cover a very long 
period, — we can scarcely guess how long if we go 
back of the deluge, — must either be a compilation 
from written or oral traditions or be in the 
strictest sense a revelation, — a revelation such as 
spiritualists sometimes try to obtain with regard 
to genealogical and kindred matters. The 
chapters themselves certainly suggest the former. 
So, again, inasmuch as chapters xii. to the end of 
the same book cover several hundred years, their 
trustworthiness will be greatly enhanced if analysis 
points out traces of a variety of documents. 

To pass over to the New Testament. Take 
the Acts of the Apostles. Inasmuch as it was 
impossible that Luke could have been an eye- 
witness of all that he records, and is unlikely that 
he personally consulted eye-witnesses for every- 
thing, we should be justified in forming a higher 
estimate of the historical value of the book if 
clear traces of different documents could be pointed 
out by literary critics. So with the Gospels. 

One may, however, readily concede this in 
general without being able to approve of the 
minute analysis in which most of the critics delight, 
and of which super-subtle specimens may be found 
in the " Book of Judges " as published in the 
so-called " Rainbow Bible." 
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Discrimination of styles and vocabularies is not 
every man's task. The "personal equation" is 
apt to play a very important part in it. Fancy, or 
mood, or vividness of impression, or forgetfulness, 
or an unhealthy ambition to take rank amongst 
discoverers, or even a sluggish liver, may lead the 
keenest and wisest away, — how much more others ! 

(2) Criticism and the chronology of biblical 
literature. 

The chief results of recent criticism, so far as 
the dates of the origin of the biblical books are 
concerned, are as follows ; though I should add 
that few critics are quite agreed. One of the 
most conservative of them all is said to be Canon 
Driver, one of the most radical is Canon Cheyne. 
I shall give the views of one of the most eminent 
German scholars, — one, too, who is credited with 
being among the more moderate, namely, Professor 
Kautzsch, of the University of Halle, — as pre- 
sented in the new critical translation of the Old 
Testament recently published under his editorial 
superintendence, specially in his own introductory 
sketch of the history of Israelitish literature. 

The earliest extant literary productions of the 
Israelites date from the epoch of the Judges, that is, 
according to Kautzsch's chronology, about 1250 B.C. 
These are the Song of Deborah (Judg. v.) and 
the Parable of Jotham telling how the trees went 
forth to seek a king (Judg. ix.), "the artistic 
finish " of which, says Kautzsch, " is so high, and 
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the sarcasm so delicate, that one can scarcely help 
thinking that this form of literature must long 
have been cultivated." Not impossibly also the 
Songs of Moses and Miriam (Ex. xv.) ; the 
poetical fragments preserved in Numbers xxi.; 
the address of Joshua to the sun and moon from 
the Book of Jasher (Judg. x.) ; and perhaps other 
similar fragments belong to the pre-kingly age, 
though their exact date cannot be fixed. Else- 
where, too, in his view, echoes at least of ancient 
songs, mythological elements, and so forth, may be 
traced in prose narratives. 

The next fragments are placed somewhere 
between 1020 and 980 B.C. These are David's 
"Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan" (2 Sam. i.) ; 
his " Elegy on Abner " (2 Sam. xxxiii.) ; and 
Nathan's parable (2 Sam. xii.). 

Between 970 and, say, 933, were produced the 
following shorter and longer pieces, namely, the 
so-called " Blessing of Jacob " (Gen. xlix.) ; the 
collection of songs designated the " Book of the 
Wars of Jahveh " (see Num. xxi.) ; the " Book of 
Jasher " (Josh. x. and 2 Sam. i.) ; the " Parable " 
or Prophetic utterances of Balaam (Num. xxiii., 
xxiv.) ; and Solomon's Discourse at the Dedica- 
tion of the Temple ( 1 Kings viii.). 

Next in chronological order come chapters iii. 
to xvi. of the Book of Judges, which record the 
names and doings of the twelve or thirteen judges ; 
and which are considered to have been "fitted 
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into a framework by a later editor," who being 
" strongly imbued with the spirit of Deuteronomy," 
added introductory and concluding remarks of a 
hortatory and moralising character. These were 
probably written about 912; whereas chapters i., 
ii., and xvii. to xxi., were probably added by a 
post-Deuteronomic writer, at least three hundred 
years later. 

About the same time, i.e. about 912, arose first 
the narrative regarding David contained in 2 Sam. 
v.-vii. and ix.— xx.; and then that which begins 
at 1 Sam. xvi. 14 and ends 1 Kings ii. To 
the same date are assigned 1 Sam. ix. ff. con- 
taining the history of Saul. 

The laws or judgments designated " The Book 
of the Covenant " (see Ex. xxiv. 7), contained in 
Ex. xx.-xxiii. are assigned to the year 877 ; 
though if the words " and the book of the law of 
Jahveh was with them," from 2 Chron. xvii. 9, 
refer to the " Book of the Covenant," it must have 
originated somewhat later, that is probably during 
the reign of Jehoshaphat. 

Between 853 and 842, the Jehovistic or J docu- 
ment which was employed in the composition of the 
Pentateuch and Joshua took its rise ; and about the 
same time chapters iv.— vi. of 1 Samuel, which con- 
stitute part of the Elohistic or E source. 

The " Ephraimitic Blessing of Moses," which is 
found in Deut. xxxiii. arose about 798 ; and 
between that year and 783 were written, 1 Kings 
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xvii.— xxii., and 2 Kings ii.-xiii., containing 
accounts of Elijah and Elisha and other matters. 
Isaiah xv. and xvi. are ascribed to the same 
years. 

We now come to Amos " the earliest of the 
prophets, whose writings are extant and of un- 
disputed date." He wrote about 779. In his 
day the document designated Elohistic or E, used 
by the compiler of the Pentateuch and Joshua, 
originated. So also the so-called Ephraimitic 
accounts of Samuel and Saul in 1 Sam. viii.-xii. 

Between 743 and 640 come Hosea, the real 
Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, and the early 
portions of Jeremiah. About the same time the 
J and E sources of the Pentateuch were combined 
into one. 

The form in which Deuteronomy first appeared 
is assigned to about 623, during the reign of 
Josiah ; so that although the greater part professes 
to be, or produces the impression of being a record 
of the acts, speeches, and so forth of Moses, none 
of it was written, or apparently known, till about 
seven hundred years after his death. Between 
609 and 520 are placed Habakkuk, most of 
Jeremiah's prophecies, Ezekiel, Isaiah xl.-lxii., 
Lamentations, the completion of Deuteronomy, 
the editing of Judges, and the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah. 

Leviticus xvii.—xxvi., and the P source, to which 
it will be remembered the earliest part of Genesis is 
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ascribed, were composed between 560 and 500, 
about the time when Malachi prophesied. The 
Pentateuch assumed its present shape about 400. 
Ruth, Obadia, Ezra, Nehemiah, Joel, Jonah, Job, 
the Song of Songs, fall between 450 and 300. 
The Psalms were collected at intervals between 
444 and 141 ; and the Book of Daniel was written 
about 164. 

Such, very rapidly and succinctly stated, is the 
chronology of the biblical writings as constructed 
by recent critics. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, let me 
sketch in broadest outline the main features of the 
new position. 

Moses, to begin with, wrote next to nothing, 
instead of having written the Pentateuch about 
1 320 B.C. All that is extant of Hebrew literature 
down to 876, that is four-and-a-half centuries from 
the time of Moses, are a few fragments now 
incorporated with other writings. The Pentateuch 
actually came into existence by slow driblets and 
gradual compilations between 876 and 400, i.e. 
during about 476 years ; its historical elements are 
chiefly late inventions. Fragments only of the 
so-called historical books can have been the work 
of contemporary writers ; Chronicles is regarded 
as untrustworthy, and Samuel and Kings were 
first completely edited and assumed their present 
form about 5 60, that is, after the second exile. Very 
few, if any, psalms were from the pen of David ; 
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and a considerable proportion of them were written 
long after the date formerly fixed as that of the 
close of the canon. Little, if any, of the Book of 
Proverbs is credited to Solomon. These are 
perhaps the most important changes proposed by 
the critics in the traditional view of the rise and 
composition of the Old Testament. 

In accordance with the restricted purpose of 
this book, and particularly of this chapter, I have 
made no attempt to set forth the motives by which, 
according to the higher critics, the writers, com- 
pilers, and editors of the biblical books were 
influenced, and the methods which they followed. 
It may be instructive, however, before concluding 
to quote a passage or two bearing on the subject, 
from the master-critic, Wellhausen. They are 
taken from the second (German) edition of his 
Israelitish and Jewish History \ published in 1 895. 1 

(3) During the exile, which is dated from the 
deportation of Zedekiah, King of Judah, and 
began about 556 B.C., the literature that had 
been handed down was thoroughly Judaised, that 
is, worked over in the interest of the legalising 
priestly party and its ideas. 

The historical books were edited on the basis of 
Deuteronomy ; the conduct of the rulers judged 
by its standard, and their experience accounted 
for in its light; what was actually profane 

1 Compare the quotation from Professor Justi of Marburg, given 
near the close of the next phapter, 
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history was by this method converted into sacred 
history. At a later stage the Israel of the past 
was transformed into a holy congregation, and not 
merely judged according to the Deuteronomic ideal, 
but represented as dealing with evils and institu- 
tions in harmony with the character thus imagin- 
atively conferred on it. 

The prophetic writings were in still greater 
measure adapted to the needs and taste of 
" Judaism." Ezekiel alone was left unaltered and 
unabbreviated. In Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
minor prophets, threatenings are everywhere toned 
down by means of promises of deliverance. 
Interpolations and corrections were introduced at 
pleasure. The Pentateuch, as a compilation, 
whose chief constituent the priestly codex (P) 
had coloured and toned the whole, was, of course, 
thoroughly " modern " ; yet it too underwent 
constant modifications by means of additions, 
omissions, and the like. The old and the new 
were thus ever more completely and inextricably 
interwoven. This was a comparatively healthy, 
consistent, and practical development. " A totally 
different thing, however, was the mist which 
gathered around the old story and obliterated and 
distorted the picture. The Books of Chronicles 
are a deposit from the process — a Midrasch on 
the old Book of Kings. They are a genuine 
travesty of history. The spiritual, moralising 
tendency destroys the aesthetic sense of truth ; 
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there is no interest in things as they are ; they 
are simply used to illustrate a few scanty ideas ; 
and as often as seems necessary facts are trans- 
formed for the convenience of the lesson to be 
taught" (p. 192). 

" The books of Ruth and Jonah are specimens 
of the historical Midrasch." " There was nothing 
analogous to the Psalms prior to the exile. They 
are prayers of a kind totally different from any 
known in the olden time : they are rooted in the 
desperation of Jeremiah and the confidence of the 
great Anonymous (the Second Isaiah). Only to 
the smallest extent can they be said to possess 
originality. For the most part they are imitations ; 
frequently they are not real prayers at all, but 
sermons, — in fact, narratives in the form of ser- 
mons. One notes how prayer becomes an art and a 
species of literature" (p. 193). 

" The most original production of the period is 
the Song of Songs. We see from it that the law 
had not forbidden the Jews to write poems on 
love, — not made the enjoyment of life impossible. 
It is a riddle, however, how the book got into 
its present company, — probably through a mis- 
understanding " (p. 193). 

4. Now, one hears on all hands that recent 
higher criticism has brought historical perspective 
into the Bible ; that it has thrown a light upon it 
equal almost to a new revelation ; that it has 
rediscovered tfye Bible; that it has given us a 
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Bible which we can put into the hands of our 
children to read with a chance of their under- 
standing it ; that its inspiration has been made 
clearer than ever ; and so forth. In point of fact, 
a great host of critics at first hand, critics at 
second hand, and uncritics at third hand, use all 
sorts of occasions and ways of assuring Christian 
believers, that now for the first time we really 
know what the Bible is and what it is not. 

But if the books of the Old Testament have 
either been written or edited or revised in the 
manner, and for the reasons set forth by critics like 
Wellhausen, is it possible, rationally, to regard 
them as in any definite sense inspired witnesses to 
the works, ways, will, mind, and character of God ? 
We who have been trained by parents, teachers, 
ministers, churches holding the old view of the 
the Scriptures, may be able still to derive spiritual 
benefit from them, to be led to God by them, 
notwithstanding our knowledge of the process by 
which they came to be what they are; but if 
there is any truth in the logic of history, the 
principles and ideas which are now being so 
zealously propagated in the name of science, and 
even of religion, will lead [to the Bible being 
practically, as in many quarters it already is 
theoretically, co-ordinated with the other " Sacred 
Books of the East." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Criticism and Israelitish History. 

What effect have the results of criticism on our 
conception of the rise, development, and life of 
the Israelitish people, in particular of its religious 
life ? It must be quite obvious that as we are in 
all cases almost entirely dependent either on 
trustworthy oral traditions, or on written docu- 
ments, for the knowledge of the life of nations 
as well as individuals ; if for lengthened periods, 
especially at the beginning, there are no such 
sources to appeal to, we must either simply 
confess ignorance, or endeavour to supply the 
place of knowledge by inference from d priori 
theories, or from the analogy of other peoples, 
or from the status quo at a later date. It 
scarcely needs to be remarked that reconstructions 
of early history by this method can never be more 
than conjectural, — what one might call fancy 
pictures. Peoples have their individuality no less 
than separate persons ; a new or changed natural 
environment may help to evoke capabilities whose 
existence was unsuspected ; the rise in their midst 
of great men may cause a serious diversion of  
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the current of their lives; the impact of new 
influences from without may modify their entire 
physiognomy ; external wars, internal commotions, 
with their consequent disaster and suffering — or 
long continued peace, with its apparent prosperity 
or probable stagnation — may materially affect 
their intellectual, moral, and religious character. 
It is exceedingly venturesome, therefore, to 
sketch past history without adequate contem- 
porary information. 

Then again, as I observed before, the personal 
equation has to be taken into consideration — never 
more carefully than in the case of German scholars. 
No one can appreciate more highly than I do 
their almost transcendent merits in the investiga- 
tion of nature, in the accumulation of historical 
facts, in the development of abstract principles, 
and in the construction of philosophical theories. 

In certain spheres they anticipate the rest of 
the world by generations. But their constructions, 
not only of general history, but also of biography, 
whether political or religious, are exceedingly 
untrustworthy. Trained, as they usually are, under 
rigid, narrow, and narrowing bureaucratic in- 
fluences, and with a range of practical experience 
of affairs that is with few exceptions exceedingly 
restricted ; ignorant, especially of the ways of men 
who are free in Church and State, it is scarcely 
possible for them to have in their hand a fitting 
key to the life of peoples, ages, and climes, with 
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totally different characteristics, ways, and institu- 
tions. Were this the place, I could give from 
personal observation many illustrations in support 
of this judgment. 

In describing the results of criticism for the 
history of the Israelites, I should prefer drawing 
upon some representative British or American 
critic, but that, so far as I am aware, no one 
writing in English has yet published a history of 
Israel on the lines required by the "higher 
criticism." I shall, therefore, utilise for the pur- 
pose the most recent work of Wellhausen, who 
is generally allowed to be, at all events, the greatest 
living critical reconstructor of the history of 
Israel. The work in question is his Israelitische 
und Judische Geschichte (1895), which is the<, 
second (German) edition of the celebrated article" 
in the Encyclopcedia Britannica. It has not yet 
been translated into English; though the differ- 
ences between it and the earlier edition are by* 
no means slight. , 

In the -new work the history of the Israelites* ' 

is traced from the beginning to the final over-j* 
throw of the nation by the Romans, after the* 
destruction of Jerusalem. Naturally, therefore/ j 

it includes a chapter which, under the heading! K 

" Das Evangelium " (The Gospel), gives a brief \ 
account of Christ and His work. He touches on; 
the same subject in the celebrated article in the^ ', 
Encyclopcedia Britannica, though, as compared; \ 
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with the presentation in this new edition, the 
treatment there was very abstract and vague, 
besides being what might almost be described as 
gingerly and amazingly cautious. 

Regarded historically, to include Christ is as it 
should be. To stop short of Christ and the 
establishment of the Christian Church is alto- 
gether unwarranted. Judging by the way in 
which a good many nowadays speak respect- 
ively of Judaism and Christianity, one would 
imagine that there had been a general relapse 
to the position taken up by Schleiermacher at 
the beginning of the present century, in his 
Der Christlkhe G/au6e 9 where . he says, " Chris- 
tianity stands no doubt in a special historical con- 
nection with Judaism; but otherwise its relation 
to Judaism does not differ from its relation to 
heathenism." Or, as one of the most* prominent 
younger German critics (Marti) recently put it, 
after ascribing a perfect revelation to Christy " there 
is no inner justification for setting up a wall of 
separation between the Bible and heathenism." 

Historically considered, Christ and Paul, and 
John and James, were as really Jews as 

t David, Josiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, or even Moses : 
it is quite correct, therefore, to include them 
within the framework of Israelitish (and Jewish) 
history. And if certain critical principles are true 

* for the Old Testament, they will probably prove 
true for the New. We cannot stop short at Christ. 
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What I propose to attempt is not a connected 
abstract of the reconstruction of Israelitish history, 
which, according to Wellhausen and not a few 
others, is rendered necessary by the higher 
criticism, but an exhibition of some of its 
characteristic features — those, namely, which con- 
trast most markedly with what has heretofore 
found acceptance both with the Israelites them- 
selves and with the Church of Christ. My 
sketch, if I may so term it, will of necessity, 
therefore, be very fragmentary ; but I shall do 
my utmost to reproduce, not my idea of what 
Wellhausen teaches, but what he actually does 
teach. It may be objected, indeed, that by 
isolating I shall in a certain respect misrepresent 
the positions laid down. That depends, however, 
on the nature of the things which are isolated. If 
the matters picked out are non-essential, that will be 
true ; if, on the contrary, they are markedly signi- 
ficant, then I maintain that such isolation will 
help forward an adequate appreciation of the real 
drift of the new doctrine. 

For clearness and convenience sake, I shall 
adduce the points of Wellhausen's " history " which 
I have selected, under the head of the periods into 
which the story of Israel pretty obviously divides 
itself. The division will, at all events, answer 
my present purpose. j 

Leaving on one side the first eleven chapters / 
of Genesis, as made up of traditions chiefly > 
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touching the general history of mankind prior 
to Abraham, the periods in question are the 
following: — 1. The Patriarchal; 2. The Mosaic, 
including Joshua and the Judges ; 3. That of the 
Monarchy, down to the two Exiles ; 4. The 
Captivity and Restoration, to Christ; 5. Christ 
and His Apostles. 

1 . The first period of Israelitish history is known 
as that of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, or Israel, with the sons and sons' sons of 
the last mentioned. I need not summarise what 
is narrated regarding them in the Book of Genesis. 
At the same time, I think it needs to be borne in 
mind that the narrative there lays no claim to 
completeness ; that the events and doings related 
were not all successive, but contemporaneous ; and 
that a period of something like two hundred years 
is embraced. 

. Wellhausen, however, I may say here, makes 
the general statement that Israelitish chronology 
is quite uncertain till it begins to be checked and 
confirmed by that of Assyria, and that the first 
trustworthy date is that of the battle of Karkar, 
or Carchemish, in which Ahab took part (p. 9). 

The narratives concerning the patriarchs took 
their rise, he tells us, in ethnological relations 
and cultus institutions of a part of the period of 
the kings, which were imaginatively traced back 
to an ideal antiquity. As to the definite and highly- 
coloured details regarding the marvellous dawn of 
17 
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the history of Israel, they cannot, of course, he 
regarded as credible. " Only the great outlines 
of the early history, the most general presupposi- 
tions of the individual narratives, can be considered 
not invented " (p. 1 1). 

The vacuum caused in this way has to be filled 
up by means of the processes previously described ; 
though it is not denied that fragments of genuine 
fact are embedded in the fanciful narratives given 
in Genesis. 

The accounts given of the patriarchs are thrown 
into the form of genealogies, though they are not 
strictly such (p. 22). " It is impossible that the 
system of families, houses, clans, generations, tribes, 
described in Num. i., should have been derived, 
by branching out, from a single family ; other- 
wise for a very long period they could scarcely 
have had any history " (p. 2 3). 

Who and what then were these Israelites ? 
Where did they first dwell? 

Wellhausen's answer runs : The Israelites be- 
longed to the group of tribes of which the Am- 
monites, Moabites, Edomites, and others were 
members. With the last mentioned — remember 
the descendants of Esau — they formed originally 
one people. In fact, the whole of them might be 
called Hebrews. Abraham in this connection is 
passed over in silence ; Isaac and Israel, *'.*. 
Jacob, are accordingly represented, the one as the 
father of Edom and Israel, the other as father of 
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the twelve tribes ; Judah as father of five tribes ; 
and so on (p. 23). The idea of Abraham's con- 
nection with the Semites of Babylonia, or with the 
Aramaeans, is untenable (Hexateuch, p. 342). 
Between the latter and Israel the only kinship was 
that of a common relation to the Canaanites (Hexa- 
teuch, p. 343). They were akin to the Midianites 
and other nomadic tribes of Arabia (p. 9). 

The true home of the patriarchs lay between 
Edom and Egypt; and their oldest sanctuary 
was Sinai (p. 9). 

The tribes of Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulun, designated the Leah tribes, 
were perhaps never in Egypt at all (p. 15). 
Those of Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher, were 
probably of mixed origin, and joined the rest 
after the Exodus. Joseph and Benjamin, or 
possibly Joseph alone, dwelt in Goshen. The 
original Israel may have consisted, in fact, of 
seven tribes, one of which alone descended from 
Rachel, namely, Joseph (p. 16). 

Prior to the Exodus they were all nomads pure 
and simple (p. 1 1). Being such, there could only 
have been room for a few thousands of them in 
Goshen (p. 14). 

If, however, the biblical account is trustworthy, 
the Israelites in Egypt cannot have been mere 
nomads; they must have settled down to agri- 
cultural and other pursuits — a point of great 
significance. 
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According to Wellhausen their religion was 
heathenism ; probably, Marti thinks, in the form 
of animism or polydaemonism. 

2. The Mosaic Period. 

Wellhausen places the Exodus about 1250 B.C. 
instead of 149 1, the usually received date. The 
narratives of the events which issued in the invasion 
of Palestine by the Israelites, and their settlement 
therein, cannot, he maintains, be regarded as 
properly historical ; though they are allowed not 
to be totally in the air, but to hover on the 
threshold of, and even to have a certain contact 
with, the beginning of actual history (p. 11), — 
whatever that may mean. Documents, however, 
from which to gain a direct knowledge of 
Mosaism, there are none. The past that is un- 
known has to be constructed from the later 
present that is known (p. 1 7). 

The occasion of the Exodus from Egypt was in 
no respect that described with so much detail and 
such marvellous accompaniments in the book so 
named; but rather the circumstance that the 
Amorites had driven the Ammonite kinsmen of the 
Israelites away from their home near the Jordan, 
and the Moabites out of the northern part of 
their territory, as far as the River Arnon. As this 
event seemed to endanger the safety of the rest 
of the little Hebrew kingdoms, they resolved on 
taking united action against the common foe. 
Accordingly, Joseph quitted Goshen and combined 
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with the Leah tribes beyond the borders of Egypt ; 
they in turn joined the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, and all together attacked and overthrew 
Sihon and the Amorites. The result was the con- 
solidation of the whole of them into one people 
(p. 15). This movement would seem to have been 
due to personal efforts of Moses, a member of the 
tribe of Levi, and hence styled simply the Levite. 

As far as Moses is concerned, whilst the account 
given in Exodus contains a germ of fact, there 
can be no doubt that most of it is the product of 
the glorifying imagination and canny calculation 
of later generations. In reality he was one of 
the priests of the deity whose seat was the sacred 
Mount Sinai, and who was worshipped by all the 
neighbouring tribes (p. 1 2). It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Israelites went to Sinai at all, 
though not impossible (p. 1 3) ; and the notion 
that a covenant was there supernaturally ratified 
between them and Jahveh is essentially untrue 
(p. 12). 

It was the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt, and the marvellous success that attended 
the warlike efforts of the combined tribes against 
the Amorites, which in some way or other they 
were led to ascribe to Jahveh, that at one and the 

 

same time brought the nation and the national 
religion to the birth. The rise of the nation and 
the rise of Jahvism were identical the one with 
the other. As Wellhausen puts it, " At the time 
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of Moses, kindred families and tribes grew into 
the people Israel, which thenceforth as a whole 
dominated over the constituent parts. This new 
unity was consecrated by Jahveh, who, though 
He had existed before, now for the first time took 
up His position at the head of the nation. Jahveh 
the God of Israel, Israel the people of Jahveh; 
that is the beginning and the abiding principle of 
the succeeding politico-religious history. Before 
Israel was, Jahveh was not ; on the other hand, 
the prophets were justified in saying that it was 
Jahveh who begat Israel" (p. 25). 

This was the work which Moses accomplished. 
He thus, undoubtedly, laid the foundation of the 
Israelitish people, but he did not erect on it the 
elaborate edifice of doctrine, law, and custom — 
political, social, moral, and religious — which the 
imagination of later generations ascribed to him. 
That was the work of centuries. 

The law ascribed to him is a product of the 
moral and religious development of Israel, not 
its starting-point (p. 17). In the Pentateuch 
there are three strata of legislation which follow 
upon and do not supplement each other. The 
first is the Sinaitic, and consists of the two 
decalogues set forth in Ex. xx. and xxxiv. 
17-20; the second the Deuteronomic ; the third, 
or Priestly, comprises all the remaining legal 
elements, from the erection of the tabernacle 
onwards. It is only, however, cum grano salts 
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that these strata can be spoken of as forming 
unities (p. 16). 

Moses neither introduced a new constitution 
(p. 22) nor established the theocracy; at least, 
not in the sense attached to the term in the 
Pentateuch. Nor did he proclaim a new, higher 
idea of deity or a more spiritual religion (pp. 30, 
33). He might as well have offered the Israelites 
a stone for bread as have preached to them 
Monotheism (p. 34). The notion of Jahveh being 
the God of the world or the God of righteousness 
remained unknown to them till they were de- 
stroyed by the Assyrians (p. 35). After the exile 
the idea dawned on them — almost suddenly, as it 
would seem — that He is not only the Ruler but 
was also the Creator of the heavens and the earth 

(p. 30). 

As soon as the combined tribes had defeated 
the Amorites, or, to use the traditional description, 
after the Exodus, the Israelites settled down north 
of the Arnon, leaving the district southwards to 
the Moabites, whom they had succoured (p. 15). 
But rich as the country was in pasture and vine- 
yards (p. 15), it did not long satisfy them; they 
coveted, and perhaps needed, a larger territory. 
For this reason, encouraged probably also by the 
divisions among the Canaanites, they began to 
make incursions into the region west of the 
Jordan. First, Judah, in conjunction with Simeon 
and Levi, attempted to secure a footing, but with 
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little success. In fact, the two latter tribes were 
cut to pieces. Judah, too, underwent serious losses, 
which, however, were eventually made good by the 
incorporation of " certain Cainite (Kainitischer, 
p. 35) families" (Gen. xxxviii. ; cf. Hexateuck, 
P* 355). Incursions were afterwards made suc- 
cessively by Joseph, Benjamin, Manasseh, Ephraim, 
— the last-named under the lead of Joshua, — 
when they so far succeeded as to secure a footing 
and to found permanent settlements. Reuben 
and Gad remained in North Moab. The last 
serious difficulty that had to be encountered after 
possession had -been taken of Canaan, was the 
confederation headed by Jabin, King of Hasor, 
whose army, under Sisera, was defeated by Joshua 
— his final achievement. This victory is celebrated 
in the Song of Deborah (p. 36 f.). 

One of the results of the destruction of Simeon 
and Levi, and other events, was that the old 
division of the people into Rachel and Leah was 
changed for that of Judah and Israel. 

It scarcely needs saying that the supernatural 
parts of the whole story belong to the domain 
of saga. 

In a comparatively short time, we are told, the 
Israelites settled down to agricultural and other 
occupations, and gradually assimilated or de- 
veloped civilisation, thus outstripping their kins- 
men with whom they had at first made common 
cause (p. 49) ; notwithstanding that in Egypt they 
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had remained for centuries mere nomads (p. 11)! 
The Canaanite population of the country and 
they gradually blended and formed one people 
(p. 46), though centuries elapsed ere the entire 
country was reduced to political unity (p. 37). 
The divine command to extirpate them was, of 
course, a religious invention of the Exile. 

Very naturally the Hebrews accepted Baal, 
whom the Canaanite farmers believed to be the 
giver of corn, wine, and oil, as their god — at first, 
alongside of Jahveh. By degrees, however, the 
two got fused, or rather, a " sort of marriage was 
effected in which Canaan and Baal took the place 
of wife, Israel and Jahveh that of husband" (p. 50); 
though " the fusion was neither so universal nor 
complete as that consciousness of the distinction 
altogether vanished" (p. 50). 

The most prominent features of the political, 
moral, and religious condition of Israel during this 
period, as reflected in the Song of Deborah, are 
these : Israel is merely an idea, and as such is iden- 
tical in meaning with Jahveh (p. 39). Jahveh had 
not, however, yet taken up His abode in Palestine, 
but still dwelt in Sinai, whence He came forth 
as often as His people needed help. To come 
to the help of Jahveh was counted the same as 
coming to the help of Israel. . . . War was 
sacred, and sanctified the cruelty and perfidy 
which are its means. The passionate joy of 
3atisfied revenge, exultation at the unexpected 
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destruction of Sisera, were religious feelings which 
Jahveh shared and approved (p. 39). "Jahveh, 
in fact, did not materially differ from Chemosh 
and Dagon. They were as real as He, though 
less powerful. He had also to fight with them 
as with other gods" (p. 31). "His working 
transcended speculation or calculable redemptive 
purposes, and could not be fitted into an artificial 
redemptive plan. Men of the Spirit discerned by 
means of second sight what He purposed doing, 
but there was no Divine learning which soberly 
reckoned Him up. He was too real, too youthful 
and powerful for that ; besides that, there was no 
desire to understand His principles. All they 
wanted was to know what He would do next, 
in order that they might regulate their own { 
action accordingly." " Jahveh had incalculable I 
humours. He caused His face to shine and hid * 
it again — no one knew why; He created good ? 
and created evil; He punished sin and tempted 
to sin : in fact, no part of His nature had as yet 
been transferred to Satan. His anger worked 
like a natural force that is running riot. One 
had a horror of it, but could not protect oneself 
against it " (p. 1 04 f.). ; i 

Regarding Jahveh and Israel, Wellhausen re- :| 
marks further, " Israel and Jahveh were related i 
to each other as soul and body. Israel's life was 
Jahveh's life (p. 25). And as the chief expres- 
sion of the life of a nation was in those days ' 
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war, Jahveh was a warrior. His 'days' were 
battle days. In times of peace Israel and Jahveh 
went to sleep. Danger from foes awoke them 
out of sleep. His life-manifestations were inter- 
rupted by long pauses" (p. 27). Jahveh was not 
moral as we count morality. He approved of 
perfidy and cruelty when it was to Israel's advan- 
tage (P- 32). 

In fact, the ethical Monotheism with which 
Israel has been credited at the very beginning of 
its history, was the outcome of the training, 
discipline, and development of centuries. Only 
by degrees did Jahveh lose His resemblance to 
the nature-deities of the Canaanites, and become 
the God of justice and righteousness. There was 
nothing in the conception of Jahveh at this time 
to forbid images of him. The earliest Israelites 
localised deity in places, stones, trees, water, but 
had no artificial images thereof. Such images 
were the product of higher culture (pp. 31, 32). 
They did not dream that he had a right to 
worship outside their nation and country. Not 
till after the overthrow of Israel by the Assyrians 
did he become the God of the world (p. 35). 

3. The Period of the Monarchy. 

As space presses, and the effects of criticism on 
the rest of Israelitish history, though startling 
enough, are scarcely so revolutionary as those to 
which I have called attention, I must pass over 
the period of the kingdom and that of the exilf 
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and restoration, with the briefest reference to a 
few of the most striking points. 

Samuel was a seer of the type probably of 
Balaam. Such men had always existed among 
the Hebrews, i.e. among the Ammonites, Moabites, 
Israelites, and other scattered Semitic tribes ; men 
of his type existed also among the Greeks or 
Arabians. His religion* was patriotism (p. 53). 
Saul was elected king probably because he had 
already distinguished himself as the leader of the 
Benjamites. Two accounts are given of the trans- 
action in 1 Sam. viii.-xi. ; the one in ch. xi., at all 
events, is too poetical to be true. In fact, it is 
legendary (p. 54; cf. Hexateuch, pp. 243 ff.). 

David prepared the way for becoming king 
by forming marriage alliances with leading 
families, and a sort of bribery. " Owing to his 
having been transformed into a Levitual Saint 
and pious Hymn-writer — yea, canonised — by late 
Jewish tradition his personal character has fre- 
quently been depreciatingly judged." At the 
same time, like many another ruler in barbarous 
ages, he must be allowed to have been guilty of 
cruelty, treachery, licentiousness, and revenge 

(63 £). 

The account given of Solomon is largely, if not 
mostly legendary. The glory of his temple, its 
elaborate consecration, his beautiful discourse and 
prayer, and his wonderful wisdom — in short 
everything remarkable is the invention of later 
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patriotic writers. Though he introduced all sorts 
of heathenish ideas and myths, and otherwise 
corrupted the worship of Jahveh, yet the move- 
ment he brought into the life of Israel was to 
their advantage, as well as to that of their God. 
For one thing, at all events, his reign has to be 
thanked, namely, for the production of the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis (p. 67 ; cf. Hexateuch, 
pp. 266-276). 

Jeroboam was not the Apostate described in 
I Kings xii. 26 ff.; nor was the worship set up 
by him at Bethel and Dan any less legitimate 
than that of Jerusalem. Wherever there was a 
House of God there were images ; and no one 
took offence at them. Hosea has no doubt about 
the legitimacy of the so-called schismatic priests 
of the Northern Kingdom. The North differed 
from Judah solely in its fuller life and greater 
men (p. 69). 

Ahab> in erecting a temple, and organising an 
elaborate cultus for Baal, did not intend to dis- 
honour Jahveh. Jahveh still remained the God 
of the Kingdom. In fact, Ahab named his sons 
after, him. As to his destroying the altars of 
Jahveh and persecuting his prophets — it was not 

\ a fact (see, however, 1 Kings xvi. 33; xviii. 13). 

\\ He did not introduce the worship of strange Gods 
into his capital (xvi. 32). Nor did the people find 
anything offensive in his mode of action. Elijah 

1 alone protested against his conduct (p. 7 3). 
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Elijah was one of the exceptional class of 
prophets, or Nebum who lived and went about in 
company, wore peculiar clothing and did other 
strange things — in fact he was their prototype. 
His real history has not been preserved. As 
pictured in I Kings his figure is legendary. He 
represents the principle that Baal and Jahveh are 
antagonistic. The account of his wonderful 
journeys and acts is of course Saga (p. 73 f.). 
His and Elisha's prophecies were not written, 
because the age in which they lived was not 
literary (p. 74). 

Amos was the beginner and the purest expres- 
sion of a new phase of prophecy — that which 
regarded Jahveh as the righteous God; as the 
Mighty One, who visits sin and iniquity with 
destruction (p. 107). The characteristic de- 
struction of the line of prophets headed by him 
was their discernment of the fact that the course 
of history is due to the operation of general moral 
laws (p. 109). Indeed the terrible sternness of 
the righteousness of Jahveh dawned upon them 
by means of the world's history. Their signifi- 
cance also lay not in Messianic prophecies, but 
rather in stamping the announcements of patriptifi^.,^^ 
seers as lies and delusions (p. 111). Otherwise 
put, the so-called ethical Monotheism of the 
prophets, to which reference was previously made, 
now first dawned on the Israelitish mind (p. 1 09). 

"Isaiah did not sketch dreamy pictures of 
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the future greatness and glory of his people in 
his so-called Messianic prophecies; but simply 
goals which either were, or might be, valid for the 
present, — towards which, in fact, every common- 
wealth that is true to its own nature necessarily 
tends " (p. 1 24). 

The prophetic reformation inaugurated by 
Amos was " crowned by the discovery, recog- 
nition, and introduction of Deuteronomy in the 
year 621." Josiah, however, though he purged 
the temple at Jerusalem from heathenish im- 
purities, ue. the false cultus of Jahveh, did not 
meddle with properly heathenish Gods, altars, and 
worship (p. 129; see 2 Kings xxiii. 4—20). 
Deuteronomy, as Cornill expressly says (Intro- 
duction, p. 37), " must be allowed to have 
been issued under a false name by men who knew 
exactly what they were doing? " This," he adds, 
" is an instructive proof that even at this time the 
Israelites must have regarded Moses as pre- 
eminently the lawgiver and founder of religion. 
Otherwise a later writer could not have reckoned 
on securing attention for his own religious legisla- 
tion by using his name. This must be the excuse 
for these men, — they knew no other means of 
carrying out a work that had been planned 
in the spirit of Moses and for the honour of 
Jahveh." 

One naturally wonders how Moses got this 
reputation if he did as little in the way of legisla- 
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tion and religious teaching as the critics main- 
tain. 

4. The Period of the Exile and Restoration. 

The Exile which, like a flood, threatened to 
swallow up the people and their faith in one 
ethical God, became a bath of regeneration. In 
fact, it completed the reformation which had been 
begun (p. 142). In consequence of the impossi- 
bility of carrying out their national cultus in 
Babylonia, and of the fear that it might be for- 
gotten and perish, Priests and Levites reduced 
the prescriptions that had hitherto been practically 
in force, to a system, and wrote them down. This 
was the beginning of a new kind of Thorah, the 
final outcome of which was the so-called Priestly 
Codex, which constitutes part of the existing 
Pentateuch (p. 171). Instead of being the pro- 
gramme of a reformation, as the traditional view 
represents, it is its outcome ; though Ezra, with a 
sort of " Olympic gravity," conceals the fact that 
he is enacting new laws by setting them forth in 
the guise of history. What would otherwise have 
aroused opposition was thus made to commend 
itself as having the authority of Moses and God 
(p. 174). Instead of expressly prohibiting mar- 
riage between heathen and Jews, he depicts in his- 
torical form the anxiety felt by the Patriarchs for 
the preservation of the purity of the race (p. 174); 
and when he wants to hold up the mirror to 
Jerusalem and the temple as they actually were 
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at the time, he describes the camp in the wilder- 
ness of the Exodus and the Mosaic Tabernacle. 
It thus becomes intelligible how the Priestly Code 
not only found admission among the Jews, but 
became the Law of their enemies the Samaritans 
(p. 1 74). There is scarcely a trace of the struggle 
against idolatry and licentiousness in high places 
in the Priestly Code ; and the reason is that the 
now legally sanctioned worship had simply ab- 
sorbed and assimilated the popular idolatry, with 
the result that not a few superstitious and 
thoroughly heathenish customs formed part of it, 
though " without injurious effect on the system as 
such" (p. 175). 

The position after the return from the exile is 
summed up as follows : — The cultus had been 
the heathenish element in the religion of Jahveh, 
and it was chiefly borrowed from the Canaanites 
after the conquest of Palestine. Prior to the 
exile it continued to be the link of connection 
between Israel and Judaism — a constant danger 
for morality and Monotheism. It was therefore 
assailed by the prophets, but could not be simply 
done away with. It was too closely intertwined 
with the people. A people's religion without 
cultus was unthinkable. The task accordingly was 
to modify it. The Reformation began with Deu- 
teronomy (in the 7th century B.C.). In the 
Priestly Code it is so far completed that the 

cause was forgotten. The whole cultus is legally 
18 
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ordered. Great importance was thus conferred on 
it ; and this was undeniably a concession to the 
prevailing tendency of the masses, a compromise 
of compromises, such as frequently occur in the 
history of religions. In this way, however, the 
cultus ceased to be a peril. The old usages are 
emptied of their poison and soul ; what remained 
was empty form, dead works, which have meaning 
and value only so far as they are commanded by 
God and performed exactly according to pre- 
scription. 

This utilising in a new way of the old forms 
was the only way of reorganising the nation, 
keeping it together and preventing further disinte- 
gration. The organisation, foundation, and com- 
pletion of Judaism was the first and most pressing 
need of the time. This purpose was served by 
the temple, the priesthood, the discipline which 
bound the laity together and separated them ; 
indeed, in general, by the conservation of what 
was external, ethnic, and national. 

Prophetic ideas were inadequate to the task of 
founding a community. They themselves, in fact, 
needed a shell if they were not to be lost. This 
shell they found in the legal cultus. Heathenish 
though the material was by which it was con- 
stituted, it became an armour for the protection of 
Monotheism. In view of the circumstances of the 
day, contradictory as it was, the sheathing of the 
God of the Prophets in a paltry institution for 
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salvation and discipline (Heils-und Zuchtaustalt), 
the setting up of a strictly Jewish Ritual law 
instead of a norm of righteousness adapted to the 
whole world, and the covenant by which Almighty 
God entered into a special relation to the Jews — 
was practically justified (p. I79f.). 

Properly to characterise and criticise the prin- 
ciples implicated in the above quotation, and the 
treatment of historical facts conditioned by them, 
would require a considerable addition to this little 
book. Yet these and other things equally, if 
indeed not more, unsatisfactory are features of a 
reconstruction which some of its advocates, clerical 
and lay, scholarly and not scholarly, eagerly and 
almost passionately urge on us as bringing order 
out of confusion, light out of darkness, spirit out 
of letter, God out of superstition. 

5. Christ and His Apostles. 

We now come to the section devoted to Christ. 
The questions, Who Jesus was? What His 
parentage? and so forth, are left undiscussed. 
Wellhausen opens his account with the words : " It 
was towards the end of the government of the 
Emperor Tiberius, whilst Pilate was still governor 
in Judaea and Antipas tetrarch of Galilee. A 
sower went out to sow his seed ; his seed was the 
Word, his field was time" (Mark iv. 26). Christ 
inaugurated His work with the proclamation that 
the kingdom of God was at hand. He might 
have said " the day of the Lord, the judgment, is 
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at hand"; but the expression "kingdom" was 
more familiar to His contemporaries. He did not 
say that the kingdom had come with Him, but 
that it was to come ; thus presenting Himself as 
a prophet, not as the Messiah. 

In preaching the kingdom, He preached repent- 
ance, which was the threatening or negative aspect 
of the. kingdom. John the Baptist also preached 
repentance. The Jews expected judgment to 
bring them triumph over the Gentiles ; he warned 
them that it would bring destruction if they were 
merely Jews. 

How came these two men to come with the 
same message at the same time ? The explana- 
tion is to be found in the circumstances of their 
time. For two centuries trouble on trouble had 
befallen the Jews, and now they were driving 
towards a conflict with the Romans. The ques- 
tion which forced itself on Amos and Jeremiah 
when their nation was threatened by Assyria and 
Chaldaea, now faced John and Jesus, and was 
answered by them in the same way. To prophesy 
the overthrow of the temple and holy city was the 
immediate occasion of their public appearance; 
otherwise expressed, the proclamation of the king- 
dom of God. 

It was the emphasis laid by Jesus on the indi- 
vidual conditions of belonging to the kingdom of 
God that constituted His advance beyond John. 
Indeed, they assumed for Him so much im- 
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portance that His gospel lost to some extent 
its prophetic character, and became rather teach- 
ing with regard to the requirements of the king- 
dom as a kingdom to be established then and 
there. 

In opposition to the fussy legality of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, He set forth the highest moral 
ideal, specially repudiating the notion of reward. 
He laid great stress on forgiving, — sometimes, in 
fact, going rather far, — a reaction against the 
Pharisees. At the same time He was no advocate 
of weakly philanthropy. 

Whilst He does not condemn or forbid the 
keeping of the Sabbath, fasting, and the like, He 
represents the common moral duties as the most 
difficult to fulfil, and characterises them as com- 
mands of God. Piety is not a thing of skill, but 
of an open, simple mind. 

True morality is self-sacrificing patience, faith- 
ful work for others. Self-denial qualifies for the 
kingdom. He who surrenders himself is safe in 
God, and has the faith which removes mountains. 
He is also a son of the Heavenly Father. Jesus 
felt and designated Himself Son, not because of 
His unique nature, but because He was man. The 
only distinction between Him and others is that 
He was conscious of His filial relation to God, 
and enjoyed piety as no one ever did before 
Him. 

Whilst realising the life of blessedness on earth, 
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He also experienced trials and temptations, and 
knew what it was for the spirit to be willing and 
the flesh weak. He exhorts those who are heavy 
laden to take up their yoke. He teaches that 
there will be a final future judgment, at which not 
only the living, but men of all generations, will be 
judged ; though He also speaks as if judgment 
coincided with death, and as if heaven and hell 
exist already. He does not, however, represent 
the resurrection of the body as a condition of the 
new life. Still, His ideas on these subjects vacil- 
lated, though He gives expression to them always 
as if they were self-evident and to be taken for 
granted. Though probably not new, they breathe 
a new spirit ; they not only plant religion on a 
totally different, an individualistic basis, and con- 
trast utterly with the ideas of the Old Testament, 
but hold a central position in Christianity such as 
they never had among the Jews. The old dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile makes way, in 
His teaching, for that between good and bad. 
The whole eschatology of Jesus, moreover, has 
stripped off its historico-national garb, and assumed 
one that is universally human and supra-mundane. 
Yet there is no trace in His teachings of Gnosis 
and Phantasy; He limits Himself to an ethical 
metaphysic, full of grave simplicity. 

The kingdom of God which has now begun to 
exist, and which is to be established in the future, is 
the society of souls who seek after righteousness. 
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Self-denial is the means; fellowship of souls in 
God the result. 

Jesus treated the suggestion to assume the rdle 
of Messiah as a temptation. He refused to be 
addressed as the Son of David or Son of God, 
and styles Himself man — as un-Jewish as pos- 
sible. Yet He declared Himself Messiah to 
His disciples on His last journey to Jerusalem, 
and accepted the acclamations of the people, — but 
He paid for it with His death. He was, however, 
not the Messiah whom they did desire, though 
He was the one whom they ought to have desired. 

Jesus took no pleasure in destroying ; He had 
His ideal, the ideal which has always hovered 
before men, of a society of souls united by the 
Divine Spirit ; but He did not pull down what 
existed, He bided His time. He did not even 
organise ; but having won His own soul, proceeded 
to win others. He thus became the first member 
of the new community. 

He gathered a few disciples, with whom He 
lived and to whom He talked. He did not, how- 
ever, school them, but simply worked and felt in 
their presence, and thus stirred them to work and 
feel in the same way. So far as He made His 
person their centre, it was unconsciously, not 
consciously. The impression made by His person, 
however, transcended that made by His teaching. 
He was more than a prophet, — in Him the Word 
had become flesh. He neither studied nor re- 
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fleeted long, nor listened for higher inspiration. 
He discoursed with the calmness of a sage, and 
with ravishing simplicity, — not like a prophet. 
He focused in Himself the eternally valid, the 
humanly divine. " Ecce homo — a Divine Wonder 
in such an age and such an environment." 

These traits, which form a correct picture of 
Him, have been overgrown by others which 
distort it. "If He did perform signs and wonders, 
it is clear from His own utterances that He laid 
no stress on them." He certainly did not wish 
to be the thaumaturg which He is represented 
as being in the Synoptic Gospels. " The remin- 
iscences of Him are one-sided and scanty, except 
with regard to the last six days of His life. But 
the Spirit lives in its effects, not in the memory." 
He influenced His disciples so profoundly, that 
His nature became blended with theirs, and formed 
their new and better selves. From them His spirit 
or life passed over to others. It is the greatest 
example of the generating power of the soul. 
Men of God are God's revelation, by what they 
say and do, enjoy and suffer. 

The disciples did not expect His death ; but so 
extraordinary was the impression He had made 
on them, and so real their fellowship with Him, 
that they very quickly became convinced that He 
lived, — that He had risen and testified Himself to 
them. As to the manner, there were different 
ideas. The simplest was that suggested by Job, 
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Psalm lxxiii., and Isa. liii., namely, the conviction 
that, contrary to all earthly experience, fellowship 
with God outlasts death, that His Spirit is the 
pledge of imperishable life, that death is swallowed 
up in victory. Another view, however, became 
predominant, the view, namely, that Jesus, having 
become the Son of God, i.e. Messiah, had been 
taken for the time up into heaven, from whence 
He was to come again to establish the kingdom 
in power and glory. This was a relapse into the 
Jewish Messianic idea and hope. By degrees the 
beginning of His Messiahship is put further and 
further back, — first to the Transfiguration, then to 
His Baptism, and finally to His Conception. 

Among the disciples of Jesus, Paul was the one 
who best understood the Master and carried on 
His work. The Rabbinism with which he is 
charged affected solely his mode of reasoning, 
especially in the doctrine of justification. It was 
he who changed the gospel of the kingdom into 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, so that it was no 
longer the prophecy of the kingdom, but the 
fulfilment thereof by Jesus Christ. 

It scarcely needs saying that if the repre- 
sentation given of their history by Jewish writers, 
some of whom were as eminent for genius and 
insight as they were for the fear of God and 
appreciation of truth and righteousness, is correct, 
Wellhausen's representation is a travesty unworthy 
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both of the scholar, the philosopher, and the 
Christian. And if Wellhausen and the host of 
men who call him master are right, the biblical 
story, taken as a whole, is an impudent forgery 
fabricated on the Jesuitical principle that the end 
sanctifies the means. But hear what another 
eminent German Orientalist * says, who is not a 
theologian, and feels therefore no scruples about 
calling a spade a spade. Referring to the period 
immediately subsequent to the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity, i.e. between 586 and 538 B.C., he remarks, 
" Sacred and profane tradition had already under- 
gone more than one transformation to meet 
changes in religious views or in the political 
situation, but now, in order to confer some show 
of authority on the poor remnant of an executive 
that had survived the Captivity, the falsification 
of ancient tradition was undertaken on a more 
extensive scale than ever before. A fiction was 
set on foot to the effect that the Priestly Code 
had long ago been delivered to the people by 
Moses, either as a law to be immediately followed 
by them, or as a rule for their guidance under 
new conditions, which Moses in his capacity as 
prophet must have been able to foresee. A 
wholesale perversion of history was the result. 
The whole body of tradition was revised on 

1 Professor Justi of Marburg, in his popular history of the 
Oriental Peoples of Antiquity > published in 1844, quoted by Hommel 
in The Ancient Hebrew Tradition, etc., p. 6 f. 
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theocratic lines with a view to prove that the 
Levitical priesthood and the priestly office had 
existed not only prior to the time of the kings, 
but also during the wanderings in the desert ; 
even the history of primitive times, which teems 
with mythical (polytheistic) associations, was 
distorted in the interests of the new code, and 
employed to strengthen the arguments in favour 
of its pre-existence. The forgers carried out 
their work without the slightest regard for 
historical accuracy, and did not hesitate to asperse 
the memory of men who had raised the nation to 
greatness " (like Ahab and Joram) ; " while they 
glorified tyrants and weaklings " (like Josiah and 
Hezekiah) " who had allowed themselves to be 
ruled by the priests. The forgery was too clumsy 
to escape detection under the searching eye of 
the modern critic, yet sufficiently well done to 
have misled mankind for centuries, and to have 
induced them to accept as Divine ordinances 
inventions devised by Jewish Rabbis of the sixth 
and following centuries before Christ in order to 
strengthen their own influence." What Professor 
Hommel says on this judgment is no less true, 
namely, that " Justi's attitude is a far more honest 
one than that of the temporising theologian who 
strives to throw dust in the eyes of the public or 
in his own. For, after all, black is black, however 
much we may desire, on opportunist grounds, to 
prove it to be white " (p. 8). 
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It will prove also logically impossible, on the 
premises from which the chief critical leaders start, 
to avoid being landed in the conclusions about 
Christ which Wellhausen has reached. If the New 
Testament writers are correct, however, Well- 
hausen's picture of Him is a miserable caricature, 
worthy of the meanest stage of what used to be 
contemptuously designated in Germany Rational- 
ismus vulgaris. If, on the contrary, Wellhausen 
and those who are slowly but steadily drifting 
after him are right, the New Testament writings, 
particularly the Gospel and First Epistle of John, 
the First Epistle of Peter, and large sections of 
the Epistles of Paul, present riddles far more 
perplexing than any elsewhere to be met with in 
the whole range of human literature. 

Let me again remind the reader that what is 
of vital concern to the Christian Church is not 
questions of literary analysis or minor points of 
literary history and criticism, but whether the 
story of Israel's history from the call of Abraham 
down to the preaching and writing of the last 
apostle is, as to all its essential and characteristic 
features, correct ; whether, in particular, what it tells 
us of the part God took in it, is as objectively 
true as what it tells us of the part men took in it. 
We need not be troubled if an inaccuracy be 
found here and another there, whether of thought, 
or sentiment, or date, or name, or number, or any 
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other subject ; for neither a nation's nor an indi- 
vidual's whole history can be discredited because 
mistakes may have crept into the literature by 
means of which its life has found expression, and 
through which later generations have to learn 
what it was. 

What the Christian Church needs to be on 
its guard against, is the acceptance of a recon- 
struction of the history of Israel which eliminates 
the special Divine acts, revelations, and inspiration, 
whose purpose was the reconciliation of God and 
man ; in a word, all that has constituted, and still 
constitutes, its distinctive value. 



THE END. 
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